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General Character and Work of Measurements in the Grades and 
the Need of These in the Kindergarten Field 


HAVE often wished that some genius would in- 
vent an instrument for the taking of the mental 
temperature of an audience before and after the 
doses known as ‘‘papers, talks, discussions.”” How 
illuminating, for instance, if now and at the close 
of this meeting there could be registered with Fahren- 
heitic accuracy the degrees of individual warmness 
and coldness of belief in the general ideas that 
children, young children, can and should be measured, 
that their promotions should be dependent upon 
the results of these measurements, and that the 
efficiency of the institutions which educated the 
children be inferred from these results! If I could 
I would get your answers now and later to these 
questions: 

1. Can young children be measured? 

2. Should they be measured ? 

3. Should their progress from home to kinder- 
garten, from kindergarten to first grade, from this 
to succeeding grades, be determined by the results 
of these measurements? 

4. Should homes, kindergartens, grades, be judged 
as efficient or otherwise on the basis of the returns? 

As a matter of fact measurement and evaluation 
have long been in existence. The report cards 
that you and I carried home as children expressed 
the results of our teachers’ measurements of us in 
behavior, in attendance, in school subjects. Upon 
such measurements some of us were asked to skip 
a grade, some of us to repeat one, and most of us to 
take the grades at the rate of one a year. In ex- 
planation of our mental and social weaknesses and 
strengths our teachers, when called upon by principal 
or superintendent, probably passed judgments upon 
our ancestry and our homes, and our parents, com- 
paring the progress and behavior of their own with 
those of other people’s children, in turn passed 
judgment upon the school. 


By Alma IL. Binzel, Northrop Collegiate School, Minneapolis 


Measuring, then, is not to be looked at as a 
new responsibility or function invented by principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents to make teachers 
somewhat busier or to aid in discriminating between 
the better and poorer teachers. Not measuring 
but the ways of measuring and the things to be 
measured contain the elements of newness which 
it is our problem to consider. 

What are the important new elements in measure- 
ments as we are beginning to know them today? 
Foremost is that of their scientificness. They are 
made with instruments which are the outcome of 
years of labor upon children, upon children’s school 
achievements, and upon achievements in the world 
outside of school. 

Ayres Spelling Scale is a good example. Into 
the mak ng of it went the results of four extensive 
studies which sought to find out what words were 
most commonly used in different sorts of writings. 
A total of 367,618 words were involved. These 
studies dealt with words: (1st) From Biblical pas- 
sages and other well-known writings, 100,000. (2d) 
From articles in Sunday newspapers, 43,989. (3d) 
From short letters, business and other kinds, 23,629. 
(4th) From family correspondence, 200,000. 

The 1,000 words that had been most frequently 
used were divided into 50 lists of 20 words each and 
submitted as spelling lessons in various grades in 
84 cities of this country. 70,000 children writing 
these lessons totaled 1,400,000 spellings. Upon 
the data thus secured the Ayres Spelling Scale, as 
we now know it, was constructed. 

Compare this instrument with the ones which 
measured most of the spellings of your day and mine. 
The latter were unscientific ones; the outgrowths 
of the practical necessity of giving marks that 
might be recorded. In consequence, some of us 
had so much taken off for a misspelled word while 


. 
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others had more taken off. Perhaps some were may be likewise definitely, accurately, and imper- 
treated as were three children I knew. Their sonally measured. 


teacher, knowing their individual penmanship faults, 
made allowances for these, giving full credit to Jane 
for back though she wrote bach; to Frank for won 
though he wrote won; to George for lake though he 
wrote loke. 

The average of daily work in our day gave the 
standing for the month; and the average of the 
monthly standings gave that for the year. Any 
given grade registered marks from 50 to 100. After 
promotion to the next grade the end of the year 
found us with similar marks and with similar varia- 
tions in these ratings. What did these marks 
really indicate in the growth of our spelling powers 
from year to year? 

Perhaps there came to our grade a child from 
another school bearing his report card showing 95 
per cent in spelling. A few days’ sojourn may havé 
resulted in the prophecy that he could not make 
anywhere near that score in our class. Evidently 
two teachers in the same grade in the same system 
had different thermometers for measuring spelling 
achievement. One might have measured daily with 
a thermometer of 5 words; the other with a ther- 
mometer of 10 words. One might have used words 
that were common to the child’s writing vocabulary; 
the other might have used words beyond either his 
writing or speaking vocabularies—words found 
chietly in the dictionaries or spelling lists designed 
for mental gymnastics. The child in question had 
his spelling power measured by different instruments, 
each the peculiar possession of an individual teacher! 
How subjective such instruments are is well illus- 
trated by the respective evaluations of three inches 
by Alice and the Caterpillar. ‘‘Are you content now? 
said the Caterpillar. Well, I should like to be a 
little larger, if you don’t mind, said Alice. 
inches is such a wretched height to be. 
good height indeed! 


Three 
It is a very 
said the Caterpillar angrily, 
rearing upright as it spoke (it was exactly three 
inches high).’’ 

We do not measure sugar, silk, or grain with 
any such subjective instruments. The pound, yard, 
and bushel have a definite, standard meaning for all 
intelligent enough to use them. The scales, the 
yardstick, the bushel basket, are the objective in- 
struments by which the measurement is made. 
They do it with accuracy and without fear of or 
favor to the buyer or the seller. Scales for the 
measurement of school subjects are being derived 
in the hope that children’s achievements in them 


To say to a seventh-grade child who is acquainted 
with the Ayres Scale, ‘“‘Your rank is 94 on column 
L.”’ is less cheering than to say, ‘‘You’re 66 on V’’— 
why? Because 94 on L is what fifth graders should 
score whereas 66 on V is what seventh graders should 
make. 

To say to a South Bend, Indiana, Eight A pupil, 
“Your handwriting score is 70 letters per minute 
with quality 60” is to give him the assurance that 
he has arrived in penmanship where he should for 
that grade. How different from an Eight A class 
that | was wont to observe a few years ago! Great 
husky boys going through the penmanship lesson 
period, inwardly rebellious though outwardly meek 
as the critic looked over their shoulders and checked 
as wrong the hairbreadth deviations in the crossing 
of a t, the dotting of the z, the closing of the a, or the 
looping of capital O/ Small business indeed for critic 
and pupils: the outcome of personal standards and 
unscientific instruments for 
achievements! 

The extent to which the psychological labora- 
tories have worked upon instruments for the measure- 
ment of spelling and handwriting is appreciated as 
one becomes acquainted with the Buckingham, 
Starch, and Ayres spelling scales; and the Thorn- 
dike, Ayres, Freeman handwriting scales. Other 
studies are in progress which may result in improve- 
ment of these or invention of new ones. Thorndike 
and Jones have furnished desirable material for the 
measurement of reading vocabularies; Gray and 
Starch for the measurement of oral and silent read- 
ing; 


evaluating school 


Courtis and Woody for the measurement of 
fundamentals in arithmetic; Trabue and Hillegas 
for language and composition. 
tributed one for drawing. 


Thorndike has con- 
This list is not exhaustive; 
it is indicative of a very widespread and persisting 
effort to reconstruct elementary education, chiefly 
from the third grade up, first, by finding out what 
children have actually been accomplishing in school; 
second, how long they have been taking for such ac- 
complishments; third, what their successes and 
failures were due to; and fourth, how successes can 
be increased and failures decreased in number. 

My own first acquaintance with these scales 
was made three years ago when as supervisor of five 
young teachers I saw the work of children in grades 
First A through Third A in a large public school in 
Minneapolis. I was enrolled at the time in a uni- 
versity class taking ‘‘Educational Measurements.” 
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Our first assignment was to give column H of the 
Ayres Scale to children at school. The outcome was 
a revelation to me in showing how great was the 
variation in spelling power within each group. 
The Second A teacher, for instance, had children 
who scored 96.7 per cent; she also had children who 
scored 19.2 per cent. The other children ranged in 
between. What was true of her class was true of 
the Second B, Third B and A classes. I pondered 
over the problem of the teachers: the assignment 
of spelling lessons that would challenge the ability 
of those scoring in the 90's, that would be within 
the reach of those making 80's and 70’s, and yet be 
not too difficult for those whose powers measured 
19 per cent! 

I had read somewhere that high spelling ability 
was usually an accompaniment of mental maturity. 
In consultation with the teachers, I decided to put 
this statement to a test. We agreed that each 
teacher should name the six or seven children who 
had given most evidence, in general school work, 
of superior achievements. These and any others 
whose scores had been high in spelling were to receive 
special tests in reading, writing, and numbers. If 
they did as well as the average achievement of the 
grade above them, they were to receive a special 
promotion. . 

Of the children tested 12 were considered fit 
for special promotion. Then I met.two “snags,” 
so to speak; the one via the principal saying that 
the Fourth B teacher would not accept any specials 
at the time; the other from my Second A teacher 
who said, “But, Miss B, I don’t want to lose my 
brightest pupils.’’ It was easy for me to sense the 
source of this remark. My reply was, ‘‘If you had 
a child in school capable of doing the work one grade 
higher up, would you think her teacher just in keep- 


ing her below for the reason you have just given?” ° 


Seeing the weakness of her contention her former 
No effort 
was made to influence the Fourth B teacher. The 
number of specials was reduced by three; then 
by the special request of the Second B teacher in- 
creased by two in behalf of two brothers who were 
over age for her room though the tests had shown 
them doubtful. 


enthusiasm for the experiment returned. 


Of the eleven children promoted 
in November ten made good, passing on in February, 
with their new classes. One of the two boys had 
failed to make the next grade. 

Subsequent observation and reading along these 
lines have strengthened my belief in the use of these 
scales in the classification and promotion of pupils. 


A few sentences from a study of the schools of Madi- 
son, Wis., must suffice to bring this part of the paper 
to aclose. They accord with studies made of other 
schools. ‘‘The two chief sources of waste in educa- 
tion are (1) teaching things that bright pupils already 
know, and (2) teaching things that none of the chil- 
dren need to know. Economy in the latter will be 
achieved by ascertaining what the really essential 
and important things in each subject are. Economy 
in the former will be achieved by classifying and pro- 
moting pupils, not according to time, but according 
to ability. 

“One third of the pupils waste time by being in 
classes in which they know practically all the material 
that is being covered in the recitation period and 
are able to perform all the tasks expected of them. 
Another third of the pupils waste time by being in 
classes in which they can grasp very little of the 
material and are able to perform very poorly, or 
not at all, the tasks expected of them.” (The 
Fifteenth Yearbook, National Society for Study of 
Education, Part I, p. 143, Univ. of Chicago Press.) 

The elimination of the waste, due to our poor 
ways of measuring and hence classifying pupils, is 
one result which scientifically derived scales will help 
to bring about. Another result will be that of the 
defining of goals which both students and teachers 
will recognize when they reach them. These definite 
goals constitute decided incentives to pupils. They 
say to them not ‘Be busy about something’ but 
‘‘Be busy to this purpose.”’ 

Reference has been made to new elements in 
things that are to be measured. So far only the 
school subjects have been mentioned. All of us are 
aware of three other groups of scales designed to 
measure: (1st) physical growth, (2d) native intel- 
ligence, and (3d) specific mental traits. Teachers of 
old were expected to do very little with any of these. 
I shall speak of one of these only. 

The Binet-Simon Scale, with its Goddard, Ter- 
man, Yerkes, revisions, seeks to determine the qual- 
ity of general intelligence. The scale recognizes 
about nine levels of intelligence ranging from the 
idiotic, imbecile, and moron types through the border 
line of deficiency, dullness, and average to superior, 
very superior, and genius or near genius types. 

The measurement of intelligence by the schools 
can be considered a comparatively new thing. At 
present it is in the hands of specialists in some of 
the larger cities; an occasional small city invites a 
university psychologist down to test some difficult 
children. A still more occasional city applies the 
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test to large groups of children as a basis for re- 
classification. Let me give some concrete examples: 

In one town, a specialist comes at the request of 
the principal for the examination of children judged 
by their teachers as incapable of profiting by ordinary 
school activities. Upon the recommendation of 
this specialist, children are either returned to their 
own classes or sent to opportunity rooms or schools. 

A little town in another state called, because 
of the pleas of a teacher, the University psychologists 
to aid in decisions concerning some children who were 
proving a serious handicap to the other children and 
the teacher. These children were withdrawn from 
the grades after the tests were given. 

A good sized city gave the intelligence tests to 
all the kindergarten children of that city last winter. 
Regardless of chronological age or of time spent in the 
kindergarten, children showing a mental age of six or 
more were promoted to the first grade in February. 

I am certain your approval goes to work like 
that cited for the first two cases. Does it go to that 
cited in the third? What would you as a kindergart- 
ner do if instead of sending on twelve children whom 
you considered ready for first-grade work, your 
superintendent should request you to send on forty- 
five selected by the intelligence tests? What would 
you as a group of kindergartners do if fifteen sets of 
kindergarten children in your city were dealt with 
similarly? Where would you turn for proof that one 
year, that two years of kindergarten education are 
as essential to every child as any one or two years of 
subsequent schooling? 

Would you think me disloyal to the kindergarten 
if I should say that the third experiment is more 
significant of progress than either of the other two? 
Carried on, on a large enough scale, such an experi- 
ment would help to answer these questions: 

1. What is the best mental age or what is the 
best intelligence quotient for the beginning of first- 
grade work as this is now constituted? 

2. Does that mental age or that intelligence 
quotient succeed best with or without previous 
kindergarten education? 

To answer this second question should not this 
same city have retained half of these selected chil- 
dren, allowed them to complete the year’s work in 
kindergarten, given them next September to the 
teachers who took the specially promoted ones this 
year, made the conditions of their instruction and 
testing similar and drawn tentative conclusions next 
January? Five years of such a policy might result 
in conclusions of scientific soundness. 

Or should it have sought still younger children 


for its kindergartens, kept them there until next 
February and promoted them on intelligence test 
ratings? Again some five years of experimentation 
would be necessary to get valid conclusions, would 
they not? 

It may be that the superintendent will seek the 
answer to these questions by comparing children 
selected by intelligence tests in the next few years 
with children who were promoted in the old ways by 
the kindergarten teachers during the past few years. 
If no new factors have been introduced to improve 
the children’s chances in the grades, this comparison 
will prove fruitful. 

I take it that loyalty to the kindergarten now 
as always means finding out the truth about the 
children, about the changes that kindergarten edu- 
cation is working in them, and what these changes 
contribute to the subsequent school life of the chil- 
dren. 

This is the day and age of quantitative studies 
of the efficiency of schools in their various aspects. 
It is my belief that kindergartners must be willing 
to make and to have such studies made of their 
work. We hope that the evidence will be favorable 
when it comes in; in so far as it is not, we must 
change the kindergarten. We need not be too con- 
cerned if some of the evidence is urifavorable, for 
if we are well informed we shall know that the move- 
ment for scientific measurement has pointed out 
serious weaknesses and wastes in our elementary 
and our high schools; that the discovery is stimulat- 
ing experimentation with methods and materials 
that are productive of good. The kindergarten 
may have a similar fate. Can the kindergartners 
be counted upon to help bring it about? 

Here and there individual kindergartners have 
gone to work upon their own initiative to do some 
measuring of their work. Here and there supervisors 
have doubtless set up some standards and invented 
some ways of testing the children to see if the stand- 
ards have been reached. Some of you know that the 
Bureau of Education Committee of the I. K. U. has 
had a sub-committee at work upon this problem for 
the past year. It should interest you to know that 
the appointment of this sub-committee came at the 
request of Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens in Greater New York. Her plea, as 
| remember it, was for “‘the acquisition of information 
on the progress made by children in the kindergarten 
which would be usable in converting Boards of Edu- 
cation to the investment of more money in more kin- 
dergartens for more children.” 

The sub-committee selected a series of kinder- 
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garten activities, invented tests for initial and final 
measurements, and invited a limited number of 
kindergartens to try them out. What has been done 
so far is so tiny a beginning in this field that no data 
concerning it is being made public. It is the hope of 
the sub-committee that the Bureau of Education 
Committee will ask the International Kindergarten 
Union to take steps which will lead to work as scien- 
tific and as valuable as any yet done in the elementary 


school subjects. Thus far colleges of education, 


upon their own initiative, have made these studies 
which are helping the children and the teachers in 
the grades. The latter did not ask for such help; 
did not always recognize and therefore welcome it 
when it was offered. What responses would colleges 
of education, university departments of psychology 
and education make, if the kindergartners asked 
for help in the study of the actual progress made by 
children in the activities commonly fostered by the 
kindergarten? 


Paper given before International Kindergarten Union, Chicago. 


A California Experiment in Child Training 


By Clara S. Brown 


experiment in the training of children of 

kindergarten age was begun in the Pomona, 
California, kindergartens in September, 1916. Ten 
kindergartners together undertook to work by means 
of freer methods than those in force in former years. 
For several years our tendency has been to drop the 
formal and prescribed, and to rely to a greater degree 
on the initiative and suggestion of the children. Our 
experiment, now in progress, is one more step (a 
long step, we think) toward our goal. 

It is necessary to have that goal clearly in mind 
during this period of change. Why did we think a 
change desirable? To state the aim that seems most 
remote from kindergarten objects, first, it is that of 
preparing citizens for the high task of self-govern- 
ment in a democracy. Such citizenship demands 
that a man be intelligent, self-controlled, and socially 
efficient; the business of the kindergarten is to pro- 
mote such virtues, and to furnish environment that 
encourages self-expression. Self-expression and social 
efficiency clearly must arise from a child’s self- 
activity; adult standards, pushed down upon these 
children, are a misfit, and the results of such efforts 
are disappointing. 

Our changing ideals may be expressed as follows: 
(a) American life must find expression in a culture 
truly American, based on our own ideals of social and 
industrial life. (b) A democracy requires strong 
leaders; these must come from among the people; 
our former methods in kindergarten seemed to require 
untform results and behavior—this seriously inter- 


fered with individual expression. (c) A child to be 
socially efficient at seven or nine years of age may well 
begin such training at five. (d) An adult system of 
thinking and working, forced down on a child, will not 
work and should not work, for it defeats the real aim 
of child training. (e) Qualified citizens of a republic 
require initiative and ability to carry on and carry 
out their own plans; docile following and blind 
obedience are not the prime virtues in young children 
that we used to think they were. 

Other factors that made us determine to make 
changes in our methods were: The general tendency 
in education away from formalism; the conviction 
that adults have given too little thought to what 
living means from a child’s standpoint; the belief 
that the social life, games, and talks of the kinder- 
garten should reflect our social ideal of brotherhood, 
rather than the caste system of a foreign civilization, 
and that greetings, courtesies, and school routine 
should be fitting and usable for everyday home life, 
not imposed, but rather outgrowths of family and 
school living. 

The change in the running order of the kinder- 
gartens may not be apparent to the casual visitor, 
but the careful observer who stays through a session 
can readily see the following changes: 

1. Complete rearrangement of periods, length 
of time given to periods, and variety of activities. 

2. Larger amounts of materials required and 
greater variety; these are put on low shelves or in 
closets where pupils can get and replace them. 
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3. Smaller tables and groups formed by pupils. 
The teacher seats herself with one group and works 
on a problem of her own. 

4. Formal program abandoned. 

5. All materials placed on same level; a more 
extended use of miscellaneous materials. 


for discarded. 


All boxes 

blocks 
6. Children seated on rugs during daily talks, 
periods for finger games and stories. 

These changes relate to periods, materials, and 
groups. This very modest rearrangement in the 
interest of freer methods had its attendant difficulties: 
teachers had to learn to discard methods which they 
had used skillfully, and children had to learn to 
use and not to abuse their new liberty. 


Our question 
was not Shall we do it? 


but How shall we do it? 
Better methods are coming as we attempt to solve 
the following difficulties: 

1) We could not follow programs. 

2) Allowing choice of work required low shelves, 
rearrangement and larger quantities of materials, 
which children had to be taught to handle. 

(3) Several self-formed groups, given choice of 
work, demanded the teacher’s close attention to a 
variety of problems during the same period. 

(4) Some children finished their work earlier 
than others; we had to learn how to employ these 
few children to their advantage and that of the 
school. 

(5) We had to work out the problem of granting 
free choice without making the pupils capricious. 

(6) The question came: Could we impose any- 
thing in a ‘“‘free’’ method? How much might we 
impose, or direct, and be consistent with our new 
aims? 

(7) The problem of keeping children up to a high 
standard of work, keep it progressive and worth 
while, arose. 

(8) Our present aims and methods must be ex- 
plained to first-grade teachers. 

(9) Imposed games, rhythms, and conversations 
were not acceptable when pupils exercised choices 
in other directions. 

(10) Methods did not work out alike in kinder- 
gartens having one teacher and those having two 
teachers. 

The kindergartners have worked steadily through 
all phases of these adjustments—the experimental, 
the doubtful, the discouraged; then these gave way 
to sureness in method, conviction of progress, con- 
fidence in results. These better conditions were a 
growth—they did not work out smoothly the first 


day or week. This was true, also, of the proper use 
of freedom by the children. They enjoyed their 
unexpected opportunity for choices, and misused 
it at first. 

Probably every teacher who is following the prog- 
ress of experiments like ours wishes to know what 
we gained and what we lost in the course of the 
changes. Our gains made a longer list than our 
losses, and may be mentioned first: Gains to the 
teacher were quite as marked and worth while as 
gains to the pupils: 

Teachers report that they study each child as 
they never did before when they made the groups 
and chose the work. Most valuable suggestions 
come from the pupils’ spontaneous comments, or 
in quiet little conversations. We study these care- 
fully and come to an appreciation of the child’s 
standpoint. This alert, observant attitude was 
expressed by one teacher in these words: “I feel ten 
times more alive in my present work than I used to 
feel under former methods.” 

Teachers have a growing faith in children’s 
ability, and in their wisdom to make proper choices. 
A teacher carefully plans all phases of work, but 
eliminates or transfers as the need and spirit of her 
group manifest themselves. She becomes more and 
more the trained observer and companion, and 
offers help only after a child has done all he can for 
himself. Our teachers’ meetings have taken on this 
tone of free exchange in a larger measure than was 
formerly the case. We began this work together, 
and our biweekly meetings have given us oppor- 
tunity for free exchange of experiences, for reporting 
new methods, for discussing failures, and warding 
off discouragements. We kept notes, brought new 
and interesting or suggestive material, reported 
children’s suggestions, invited kindergartners from 
neighboring towns to join us and discuss our plans 
from their standpoint, ‘“‘exposed’’ a variety of mis- 


cellaneous material, and _ studied 


Our own re- 


sponses. 

Pupils show a new kind of interest, the result of 
choice in problems and materials. This interest 
manifests itself in longer periods, invention, new 
problems, and a decided gain in power of concen- 
tration. The finicky, whimsical spirit which one 
might readily believe is likely to result from free 
choice has little chance to show itself when a child 
initiates his own problem; in addition, it is a law of 
the school that when we make a free choice we keep 
it for that morning. Decidedly, children are ab- 
sorbed in work of their own choosing. 
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Children are showing more originality in hand 
work, more initiative in games. Self-expression, 
much experimentation, children’s suggestions worked 
out by children, free dramatization and dialogue, 
more self-direction and self-control, more real en- 
joyment—these express the children’s attitude and 
activity under present methods. 

It might be well at this point to mention our 
losses; some are gratifying, some we regret. Those 
of the first kind are as follows: 

1. There is an absence of nervousness or weari- 
ness. 

2. Rather highly finished products in hand work 
have given way to cruder, more individual things: 

3. We have lost gifts and occupations. All 
materials are on a level. 

4. We have lost our distrust in the children’s 
ability to choose wisely and execute cleverly and 
dexterously. 

5. We have lost a rigid organization—the present 
stage is mobile. 

Other changes, which seem now to be a real loss, 
are: 

1. No nature material which we provide seems to 
attract, it remains on the shelves. 

2. Children do not offer to draw, paint, or cut 
story illustrations. 

3. They do not ask for music, and seldom ask to 
sing. 

4. They seem to care nothing for the usual type 
of painting and little for flowers or design; they wish 
to mix paints, cover large objects (paint their own 
toy wagons, etc.), and cover large papers. 

Our gains so far seem to overbalance our losses. 
To discard the adult’s system, to develop a program 
instead of starting with one, to exercise faith in 
children’s thoughtfulness and good sense to the 
extent of accepting and working out their plans, 
to make every effort to see things from a child’s 
standpoint, to work persistently through many 
blunders—this requires courage; but a few quota- 
tions from the group of teachers show no lack of 
faith in our present efforts: ‘Our pupils are more 
independent, more capable.’’ ‘‘Free methods have 
developed self-control and children think out more 
matters for themselves.’”’ ‘I know each child better 
than | ever did in former years—know his tastes 
and capabilities.’ ‘‘Children have made greater 
gains in every line except music.”’ 

The present basis for our work can be stated 
briefly as follows: 

1. Mobile organization. 


Children’s choice of hand work. 
Children’s choice of* periods for activities, 
stories, games, etc. 
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4. Self-formed groups. 

5. All materials tested by the child’s response. 

6. Development of leadership in children. 

With so much of the responsibility thrown upon 
the pupils, and due consideration given to their 
suggestions, you may ask, as one of our friends did, 
“Do you get anywhere?” The 
probably a recapitulation: 


best answer is 

(1) Teachers are learning to study and under- 
stand children better; they are alive, enthusiastic, 
confident. 

(2) Children show a better kind of interest, and 
develop concentration. 

(3) Children show increasing ability to initiate 
and carry out problems with materials, in games, in 
dramatization. 

(4) Children grow in powers of self-control and 
thoughtfulness. 

(5) They are more original. 

Are not these qualities of great value? Are they 
not essential to the making of efficient citizens in a 
democracy? Liberty is only a word to the man who 
cannot exercise initiative. Therefore, we confidently 
urge a child to use his power, give him opportunity 
to do so every day. We find that 
liberty is confusing to the child; 
better.” 

Our experiment is not made, it is in the making, 
and we invite constructive criticism from any who 
are interested in this department of school work. 


“Occasional 
daily liberty is 


Present Methods of Approach: How We Do It 

Keep in close touch with children’s daily in- 
terests. 

Catch the spirit of the group at the beginning 
of the morning, and work with it. When children 
choose to work, it is useless to impose a play period. 

The teacher plans the work on broad lines; 
makes her usual .careful selection of stories and 
activities, but the interest and the choices of pupils 
decide the period, the day, the amount. 
days are alike. 

Pupils form their own groups; these are usu- 
ally small, not more than six. Each chooses and 
procures his own material, working out his problem 
alone. If his problem is too easy or not worth while, 
the observant teacher suggests possibilities, but 
does not tell him what to do. 


Choice of work, grouping, and periods makes 


No two 
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the pupils independent in planning games, and carry- 
ing out dramatizations. New and worth while 
games sometimes suggested, organized, and 
named, and added to our regular list of games. 
More stories are dramatized; this reacts beneficially 
upon the choice, form, and number of stories se- 
lected. 
Hand 
occasionally, 


are 


work is 
and 


still planned for the group 
directed. “Showing materials 
made up in a suggestive form and leaving them in 
the room are much more effective than directed 
work.”’ 

The subjects which usually appear on the kin- 


dergarten program have not been changed, but are: 


modified. 

The subjects for morning talks are suggested by 
pupils, and continued only so long as their interest 
makes it of value. The imposed subject continued 
through several days is of doubtful value. 

Simpler games, which children lead, have super- 
seded the more organized and most of the singing 
games. 

All the usual materials are still in the kinder- 
gartens. All are placed where children can easily 
get at them, and their own choices are matters of 


constant and engrossing study. All blocks are 
building materials merely, and are not kept in boxes. 
One set of new floor blocks made here from our own 
plans, consists of blocks of four shapes. The first 
is a brick, 10x 5 x 2% inches. Three different cuts 
from the brick-shaped block make square plinths, 
columns, and triangular solids. 
plete the set. 

We are constantly trying out home miscel- 
laneous material. One pleasing outcome of these 
efforts is that pupils plan something at home, bring 
some material with them, and continue their work 
in school. 


A few boards com- 


Unexpected Results 

1. It is a real economy to allow pupils to procure 
their own materials from the shelves. 

2. One teacher can handle a larger group of 
children satisfactorily. 

3. Pupils make new and suggestive combinations 
of materials, expressing the child’s idea of values. 

4. Pupils evidently do not enjoy the usual kinder- 
garten music, and do not choose to sing. 

5. Visitors are absorbed in the children’s activi- 
ties and suggestions. The teacher has retired to the 
background. 


Suggestive Pictures for a Calendar for the School Year* 


By Kate Mann Franklin 


November 

N November, the harvest and preparations for 
winter are emphasized. The barn is filled with 
hay and grain, and fruits and vegetables are being 
gathered and stored for winter use. Jack Frost is a 
frequent visitor, and nothing must be left for that 
merry little elf to tamper with. Some of the farm 
produce will be sent to the big city for the little 
children there and the children in the country will 

help to gather it. 


*See Frontispiece. 


On Thanksgiving Day, the children will thank God 
for all the good things He has given them during 
the passing year. 

Fruits and vegetables are brought to school for 
the sick and needy, and pictures of apples, oranges, 
and pumpkins may be drawn and painted or cut 
from ‘bright colored papers. 

The picture this month offers a good opportun- 
ity for color work, either with crayon or colored 


paper. 


Gs 


A True Story of an American Thanksgiving 


By Elizabeth Harrison 


Chapter I 
N the autumn of 1913, a Polish workman appeared 
at the office of one of our public schools leading 
by the hand a little five-year-old boy. He stated 
that the boy’s name was Henlish Blovinski, and re- 
quested that his child be admitted to the kinder- 
garten. 

This is a very ordinary beginning of an extraordi- 
nary war story. Sometimes I think that all things 
which relate’ to little children are extraordinary, 
if we have sufficient imagination to see through the 
simple experiences of childhood the results in after 
life. 

Schliemann, the great archeologist, who discov- 
ered the tomb of Menelaus and the buried walls of 
Troy, states that his interest in Greek antiquity was 
awakened when he was a child of seven years by 
hearing his father and a friend discuss the story of 
the Iliad. Seton Thompson, the man who has re- 
vealed the life of wild animals to the child world (and 
to the adult world also, for that matter), claims that 
an absorbing interest in animal life was first roused 
in him by the presentation of an illustrated volume 
of Asop’s Fables when he was five years of age. 

Let us return to our workingman and his boy. 
The child was admitted and enrolled under an al- 
most unpronounceable Slavic name, and the great 
melting pot of America began its work of remaking 
foreign metal into American gold. 

In a few weeks the father sent a note in somewhat 
limited English to the kindergartner asking her to 
be kind enough to write on a slip of paper the words 
of a new song which she was teaching to the children, 
stating that his little son was somewhat confused by 
the new language, as Polish was spoken in their 
home life, and that he would like to help the little 
fellow get the words correctly. Several times dur- 
ing the autumn and winter terms the father mani- 
fested similar interest in the same practical way in 
the child’s progress. This naturally caused the 
kindergartner to become more interested in the 
child and to visit his home. There she found a 
young mother, desperately homesick, who refused 
to attempt to learn English, and who merely shook 
her head when friendly overtures were made. 

Early in March the father appeared at the kinder- 


garten and asked if his boy, not yet six years of age, 
might be transferred to the first grade, explaining 
as his reason for the request that his wife had re- 
ceived word from her father in Poland that her 
mother’s health was failing, and that he had con- 
sented to let her and their three children return 
to their native village for a year’s stay with her 
parents. He added he was anxious that his boy 
should grow up an American, and he did not want 
him to forget the English he had learned at kinder- 
garten. He also stated that his wife’s sister and her 
ten-year-old boy were to accompany the party and 
the boy had promised to speak English with his 
little cousin, but he, the father, thought that if his 
son could learn to read and write a little English he 
might encourage him by writing letters in English 
to him. The man was so in earnest and the plea was 
so reasonable that the kindergartner used her per- 
suasive powers with the principal of the school and 
obtained consent to promote the boy to the primary 
grade. The rapid progress of the child was 
phenomenal. By June he was ready for promotion 
to the next grade. 

The day of departure came, and the father again 
appeared at the school, this time accompanied by his 
shy young wife and the three children, aged respec- 
tively six, four, and two years. The mother and 
children were clothed in brand-new garments and 
were radiantly happy at the prospect of a whole 
year in beloved Poland. Good-bys were said to the 
teachers and the father went with the little group to 
the station, where he bade them good-by for their 
long journey of five thousand miles. He could ‘not, 
of course, afford to go with them to the seaport, but 
returned to the factory in which he was working, 
glad at heart in the thought of the pleasure which 
lay in store for his wife and children and ready to 
work harder than ever before to save the money for 
their return the next June, little dreaming of the 
tragedy which lay before them. 

In time he heard of their safe arrival in the home 
land; the joyous greeting of family and friends and 
the petting and love that was poured out upon the 
children. He smiled as he worked and saved even 
more closely in order that he might possibly send 
a little extra money to his wife to make their year of 


. 
4 
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separation a brighter memory when they should 
once more be together. 


Chapter II 

Then came August the first, 1914! Imagine (if 
you can) how the thunderbolt smote the heart of 
this devoted husband and loving and tender father! 
The portion of his wages which he had been able to 
save during the months of June and July would not 
have been sufficient to bring his wife from the small 
Polish village to the seaport. Three thousand miles 
of ocean and nearly two thousand miles of land 
separated him from her and their children. All 
that he could do was to work harder than ever— 


and wait—and hope for the best! One letter, 
censored, of course, struggled through the battle 
front, and then there came a month, six weeks, two 


months, of silence! The conflagration of war spread 
throughout Europe, and Poland—poor Poland— 
had become the battle ground between Russia and 


Germany. Town after town had been taken by the 


advancing forces of one army, only to be recaptured’ 


by the forces of the other army, and still no word of 
news from his family! At last a much worn postcard 
somehow succeeded in getting through the official 
barriers. It was from his wife, and was, of course, 
written in Polish. It simply stated: ‘The villages 
on both sides of us have been burned. 
are expected here at any hour. If they come we 
must flee—we know not where!’’ Printed in English 
in the cramped childish hand of his boy were these 
three words, ‘“They have come.” 

That was all. 


The enemy 


He had already seen mentioned 
incidentally in the newspapers that such and such a 
village had been captured by the Germans, and 
among them was the hamlet which held all that was 
dearest to him in life. Hope had been strong and 
he had felt that they might have escaped and 
reached a place of safety. However, the postmark 
on the card killed that hope as it showed that the 
card had come from their native village. 

All night long he walked the streets. The next 
morning he appeared at the kindergarten haggard 
and worn, with lines of suffering that years of time 
would not have written upon his face. Bravely 
and with controlled emotions he told his story to the 
kindergartner. Could his boy’s teacher tell him 
what to do? She comforted him as best she could 
and promised to consult with friends as to the possi- 
bility of getting any news from the land where war 
Was now raging with the fury of an inferno. In- 
fluential friends advised her to consult the Polish 


consul stationed at Chicago. Then the American 
foreign minister was appealed to. The American 
ambassador. at Vienna was written to, but all in vain. 

Day after day dragged by, week after week of 
agonizing suspense grew into months, and a blank 
wall of dead silence still stood between him and his 
heart’s treasures. Everything that could be done 
had been done. His young wife and their three 
little children seemed swallowed up in the awful 
whirlpool which war had created. What could he do 
that he had not done? He worked on furiously 
day and night, sometimes all night long. When his 
friends remonstrated he answered, “I must work, or 
I go mad. I must earn money to go to Poland and 
seek the land over for my wife.” 

Month succeeded month. The horrible con- 
flict raged more and more fiercely. Still he worked on 
unceasingly, haunted always by the thought that 
perhaps—perhaps his wife was dead and his children, 
his dear, dear little children, were among those 
whom the cable dispatches described as wandering 
helplessly over the desolate battlefields of Poland, 
gaunt with hunger and half crazed by fear. Some- 
times the more terrible thought would come that his 
wife, his Sophia, might be one of the victims of the 
brute passions of men turned demons by the carnage 
of the blood-soaked battlefields and drunk with the 
riot of pillage and destruction which had deluged 
the peaceful land and changed farms and villages 
into desolate places and piles of ruins. Still no 
news! Noray of hope! But he worked on despair- 
ingly. 

At last his strength gave way—his body was 
racked with consuming fever and his mind, at times, 
wandered incoherently. The payments on his little 
home were stopped. Even its simple furniture had 
to be sold to pay his expenses—but what matter! 
If wife and children were lost, of what significance 
was home and its belongings? 
dead! Then he, too, could die, and all would be 
over! But he did not know that they were dead. 
They might be living. He must get well, he must get 
well and hunt for them. This one thought brought 
him through. The power of love was stronger than 
the power of disease. Slowly his body regained its 
strength and his mind its balance. 

The months had traveled on mercilessly since 
that last postcard had come. It was September 
again. The terrible conflict of nations had swept 
tens of thousands into the Great Beyond. Personal 
losses, individual suffering, seemed forgotten 
by the hearts that suffered. 


If only they were 


save 
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Late in September a short official note was sent 
from the commander of an Austrian Refugee En- 
campment to the American Embassador in Vienna 
and passed on by him to the American Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Washington, and forwarded by 
some clerk in his office to the Polish Consul in Chi- 
cago. It merely stated that a woman named 
Blovinski with her three little children had been 
found and were at the refugee cantonment near 
Vienna, and that card 21,632 recorded that she had 
a husband in the City of Chicago, State of Illinois, 
U.S. A. 

Imagine, if you can, what that bit of paper meant 
to our Polish workman! Quickly the money was 
collected for their return voyage, and in less than a 
month the family was safely reunited in free America! 
The man seemed suddenly to have regained his full 
strength, so mighty is the power of joy. It did 
what the skill of nurses and physicians had been 
unable to do. His old vigor and with it a new faith 
and enthusiasm for the years that were yet to be 
returned. 
with him. 
their future. 


His wife and children were once again 
He must live and work for them and 
What more could he ask! 

[ will not harrow your emotions by dwelling too 
long on the horrible details of the fiery furnace 
through which his wife and children had passed. 
For months they had lived in hourly fear of death 
or worse than death. Six battles had swept over the 
village in which they had first found refuge. Friends 
and relatives had been scattered like dust before a 
hurricane, not to be found again. A bin of turnips 
and cabbages had been discovered in a deserted cellar 
of a ruined home. These were all the food they had, 
but it saved them from actual starvation and even 
this meager supply had to be hidden under old rags 
when the army of either side passed through, for 
everything in the way of goods was commandeered 
inexorably by the military authorities. Suffice it 
to say, they had survived. But no matter now! 
They were again a united family in free, protected 
America, and the stars and stripes once more floated 
over their heads! 

A new home was set up in small rented rooms. 
The husband was given his former job by an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic foreman, and the wife now be- 
gan eagerly to learn English—the language of the 


beloved country which had rescued her and her 
little ones. It was difficult at first to free the sad- 
faced children from terror at the approach of any 
stranger, and it was weeks before a smile could be 
coaxed from one of them, but time softens the 
memories of the nursery and fear gradually vanished, 
for love and tenderness and freedom and opportunity 
to live their life and develop their possibilities was 
now opened before them, America was theirs! 


Chapter III 


At last that great day came which shall go down 
in history as a star in America’s crown. April the 
sixth, 1917, arrived, and our nation joined the allies 
in the fight for righteous peace. It is safe to say 
that perhaps no hearts in all America rejoiced more 
than those in this little household who had so 
marvelously escaped from beneath the wheels of the 
Juggernaut of war. 

The spring and summer passed and the small 
family had assumed something like normal condi- 
tions. Its past suffering had drawn its members 
closer together and helped them to comprehend, as 
perhaps none of us can comprehend, the true signifi- 
cance of the beloved word ‘‘America.” 

Then in the autumn came the call from our Presi- 
dent for true Americans to show their loyalty. 
first war loan was announced. 


The 
In a few days there 
appeared at the bond counter of a small savings 
bank this same Polish workman, and with him his 
three children, each holding in his hand the money 
for a fifty-dollar Liberty Loan Bond. The two little 
boys, aged now nine and seven, had earned part of 
their money by selling newspapers, and the father 
explained that he had loaned them the rest of the 
money and had given the $50.00 to the little daughter 
in order that they might, each of them, have the 
proud memory hereafter of knowing that each of 
them had answered their country’s call for help. 
“Tl want them,” he said, “to begin now to be true 
Americans and serve their country as best they 
can.”’ 

This was their joyful Thanksgiving for being 
allowed to take part in what our President has 
called, ‘“The greatest enterprise the spirit of man has 
ever entered upon.” 
ica the Beautiful.” 


To them America was ‘‘Amer- 
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Training the Foreign Child for American Citizenship 


By Hetty B. Schriftgiesser, Boston, Mass. 


NE morning Morris came into kindergarten 
carrying a beautiful green flag. All the chil- 
dren admired it, and finally Leo said, ‘‘Well, anyway, 
that’s no American flag.’”’ ‘“‘No,” I said, “the little 
children who love this flag best are Irish. What 
kind of children are you?’’ A new response came 
to this familiar question, for Rosie piped up, “‘Red, 
white, and bluish,” and Leo and Sidney said, 
‘‘Tewish,’”’ as some one always does. 

After we had decided that we were all Americans, 
and that one can be a good Jew and a good American 
at the same time, and that we loved the American 
flag best of all the flags, I asked a new question: 
“What does a good American do?’ To this the 
answers came fast. ‘‘Wash your hands.’ ‘And 
“Have clean dresses.”” “‘Don’t say 

“Mind your mother.” ‘Mind 
‘Mind the janitor not to get in the 
swing when it isn’t your turn.”’” “Don’t hit a girl.” 
“Do what the cop says.”’ “Eat corn meal mush.”’ 
(This last was because we had “read” the poster 
sent out by the Food Administration calling on little 
Americans to do their bit by eating corn meal.) 
We decided that these were all very good answers, 
and then some one said, “‘Let’s sing ‘My Country, 
Tis.’ "’ Max remembered that we called this song 
America, and we all stood and sang lustily, while 
l.eon—born in China of Russian Jewish parents— 
proudly held the flag. 


face.”’ 
a dirty 


your 
word.” 
your teacher.” 


It is a common enough sight in any kindergarten 
or almost any grade in this wide land of ours, but it 
always seems especially thrilling when the tiny 
children who sing with such fervor are citizens 
simply because their parents arrived here less than 
a decade ago. Many of this group are the first of 
the family to be born in the United States, for we 
must remember that immigration stopped only with 
the beginning of the war. As less than five per 
cent of the parents received their education here we 
are certainly a foreign group, though our problem is 
simplified by the fact that all our children are 
Jewish and largely from Russia and Poland. 

Since Israel Zangwill first used the term, we talk 
very glibly of turning the heterogeneous mass com- 
posing our foreign-born population into the melting 
pot of these great United States, and pouring out 


from the crucible real Americans. Now the chemist 
who desires a given result studies his unknown 
element before attempting to combine it with the 
element with which he is already familiar. A great 
many of us, I am afraid, expect to achieve real 
Americans by adding salutes to the flag, patriotic 
songs and stories of great Americans to the little 
known Italian or Yiddish element. My contention 
is, therefore, that the first step a teacher should 
take, if she is to have non-English speaking children 
in her group, is to know all she can about the people 
with whom she deals. Now the Jew. as such, has 
no national life, but his religion is so much a part of 
his daily life, habits, and language, that we are 
justified in speaking, for convenience, of the Jewish 
people as we would of the French or Italian. There- 
fore, in order to understand the point of view of our 
Jewish friends, we read our old Testament so that 
we may know just why Izzy stays home from school 
on Yon Kippur or Shabbuoth, and why he cannot 
eat our crackers at Paasach, or take butter and milk 
at the same meal. Of course when we make our 
visits in the homes we keep our eyes and ears open 
for every hint on ceremonial and custom, and 
enlighten our ignorance by appeals to the better 
educated who speak English. Having put ourselves 
into training we are ready to help in the beginnings 
of the chemical process before-mentioned. 

Every one will agree that the first step towards 
citizenship should be a knowledge of the language 
of the adopted country, so that one may understand 
the rights and duties and privileges pertaining to 
that citizenship.. Some of us have been shocked to 
read how many of the youths sent to the training 
camps had so little knowledge of English that they 
could not understand the commands of their officers. 
The children will get this knowledge at school, and 
often provision is made for study in English in factory 
and club for the men. The kindergartner feels 
very strongly that the mother whose children talk 
and think in terms foreign to her, may lose her 
influence on a growing family just when it is most 
needed. In our district we have a great opportunity 
in this direction, for classes are maintained for the 
teaching of English to mothers, and provision is 
made for the care of the young children whom they 
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cannot leave at home. We urge attendance on these 
classes, and encourage the mothers to come to every 
meeting possible so that they may feel that they 
are a part of the school and community life. 

In the kindergarten itself we pay much attention 
to the use of English. In September our children 
talk very little Ehglish, but as time goes on and they 
talk more freely they use fewer Yiddish words; 
they understand our directions and express them- 
selves freely in language pertaining to the experiences 
of the kindergarten. But in what concerns the 
intimate life of the home they still ‘‘have no English.”’ 
I remember Abie, a very fluent speaker, described 
the whole process of bread making, and only the 
connecting words were English, though he could 
have told the story of his trip to the blacksmith 
shop, a totally new experience, without any Yiddish 
words. Hence the teachers must cultivate a “‘sense”’ 
of the language our children talk at home. With 
my own group, for instance, I find a vivid imagina- 
tion makes a great many words sound like queerly 
pronounced German. You know how happy an 
adult foreigner is if you can say a word or two in 
his own language. We establish that same good 
fellowship when our children feel we understand, 
just as mother always does even though her child 
does not speak plainly. Certainly if we would 
“live with our children’’ we must do all we can to 
understand and be understood by them. 

One of our neighborhood tailors said the other 
day, ‘‘The trouble with the Bolsheviki is that they 
had fine ideas, but when they came to put them into 
deeds they made a dreadfully poor translation.” 
I like to think our children have the right childish 
ideal of a good American, and that they are growing 
towards it if they are clean in their persons, sur- 
roundings, and words, play fair and obey the rules. 
Of course we march and sing, play soldier boy, and 
give three cheers for the flag. Old Glory waves on 
every house we draw and we are letter perfect in 
our pledge of allegiance to the flag. We try for 
a good translation into practical patriotism. Like 
the grown-ups we express it in an extra penny for 
the Red Cross, proudly deposited in a box decorated 
with red crayon crosses, orin eating the corn crackers 
we do not like quite so well as the old kind, so that 
the soldiers may have the wheat. 

We have tried two experiments in the mothers’ 
meetings, which were interrupted by the coal 
shortage and consequent closing of schools. There 
are four kindergartens in our district, and once a 
month we hold a general meeting in the school hall, 


have a speaker, entertainment, and tea. Each 
teacher takes her turn at providing one feature. 
In addition to this, one kindergarten was open every 
Wednesday afternoon and a few mothers came in 
to do knitting or make comfort bags for the soldiers. 
This gave a good opportunity to meet individual 
mothers and get at their special problems. 

Early in the year we had a demonstration of 
food substitutes with a very good speaker. We 
felt, however, that the lecture was too long and too 
general, and the exhibit too comprehensive for our 
untrained audience. So we planned some simple 
talks, very short, and followed by the simplest - 
demonstrations. Here is a samplé outline: Milk— 
a food, not a drink; absolutely necessary to the 
child’s growth; comparatively cheap even at present 
price; there is no substitute, but cocoa made with 
a great deal of milk is permissible at times. 

Once we talked on sugar substitutes, using prunes 
for the demonstration. These we stuffed with raisins, 
or nuts, or cheese, etc. We all sat in the children’s 
chairs, a group of sixteen. The teacher did not 
wait till the end for questions, but all talked back 
and forth in the most informal fashion, passed the 
samples about, and discussed them. This meeting 
was voted a great success. Last spring every 
kindergarten teacher in Boston had a practical 
course so that she might demonstrate the cooking 
of simple nutritious foods, the serving of which 
shall pass the tests of conservation and palatability. 

Long centuries ago the Jewish nationality was 
based on these characteristics: love of freedom, 
ambition to succeed, and eagerness to become part 
of the great national life. America is the country 
where these ideals which have survived through 
generations of oppression and repression may best be 
realized. But love of the land is not racial. Herein 
the Jew differs from most other peoples. Grass is 
never so green anywhere in the world as in dear old 
Ireland, nor water so blue as in the bay of Naples. 
The children of the Irish or Neapolitan father with 
that inheritance will love the rocks and rills of this 
their country with the same fervor those who have 
lived here longer feel. But the Jewish people 
having had no abiding country come more slowly 
to that love of place. They have, however, a deep 
sense of what liberty means, and it is our privilege 
to train the little ones so that they may perceive 
that liberty means not only independence, but 
interdependence in its truest sense. If we are true 
to the ideals of the kindergarten, we shall not go 
wrong in our training for American citizenship. 


The Children’s Year and the Opportunity of the Kindergarten 
for Conservation Work in Congested Cities 
By Elizabeth A. Woodward, Supervisor Brooklyn Free Kindergarten Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ULY 4, 1918, was a significant national birthday, 
significant because a year ago we took upon 
ourselves a larger responsibility for freedom. Not 
Americans alone but every man in our allied army 
loves liberty and justice more than life. 
meaning of our holiday. 
our education. 


This is the 
This the final aim of all 


After one year of war we are planning for the 
future—a future holding the promise of greater jus- 
tice and unity of purpose for all the races now living 
under our flag. 

Concern for children is a fundamental and com- 
mon interest, therefore it is fitting that we should 
discuss at home their primal needs while we are 
engaged abroad in a war for their protection. Our 
problem is not only how can we save more little 
children for the nation, but how can we help them to 
be more worthy of the new democracy which they 
are to inherit at the end of this great struggle? How 
can we best fit them to shoulder the new and perhaps 
greater responsibilities of peace? 
briefly the following: 


Let us consider 


I. The reasons for proclaiming and plans for con- 
ducting a Children’s Year. 

If. The need for Americanization work by kinder- 

gartners in congested cities. 

The part the kindergarten must take in this 

Child Conservation Movement. 

IV. The right of the American child, native ‘or 
foreign, to be admitted into the public schools 
at the age of four. The civic value of and the 
scientific reasons for this recommendation. 

V. Further constructive suggestions for a war mod- 
ified program. 


ITI. 


I. THe CHILDREN’S YEAR 


The Children’s Year was declared by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Washington to extend from April 6, 
1918, to April 6, 1919. It has the hearty support of 
President Wilson and two departments of the Council 
of National Defense,—the Child Welfare and the 
General Medical Board. 

The necessity for directing special attention this 
year to our “Second Line of Defense’ was forced 


upon us by the experiences of the nations across the 
sea. Three years of war revealed to us the fact that 
children were the chief sufferers. In England twelve 
babies died at home for every nine men who died at 
the front. One of the posters published for their 
first baby saving campaign in London, September, 
1917, read: “‘It is more dangerous to be a baby]in 
England than to be a soldier in the trenches.”’ 

The children under six are to be given particular 
attention during our present crusade. ‘The For- 
gotten Army” includes four million children in our 
country from three to six years of age. Had our 
present soldiers been enrolled fifteen or twenty years 
ago in a health army, a smaller percentage would 
have been rejected. The same tidal wave of interest 
in physical education for the higher grades has at 
last swept over the land for the children of kinder- 
garten age, although the campaigns for saving babies 
under two years of age have long been successful. 

All children are now to be registered at birth, to 
be medically examined, and the records tabulated, 
not to fill up the card catalogs but to be used by those 
who will insist that all necessary curative or correc- 
tive measures be taken immediately, and if necessary 
continuously. 

The special aim of the Children’s Year is to save 
100,000 more babies than usual. Each city is to 
have its quota. In New York City there are 600,000 
children under five. The allotment of lives to be 
saved in greater New York is 4,700. All possible 
agencies that now exist will be fully commandeered 
for service—child welfare organizations, milk sta- 
tions, district nursing committees, settlements, and 
kindergartens. 

We have offered all of our Brooklyn free kinder- 
gartens for registration centers, and the kindergartners 
who know the neighborhoods intimately will assist 
with registration work and with the house to house 
visiting. Headquarters will be established in every 
city and community. A center visited in Chicago, 
which had been opened only a week, registered five 
hundred children before any neighborhood activities 
were begun. 


The services of trained workers, especially of 
kindergartners who have had experience in home 
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visiting and holding of mothers’ meetings, will be 
enlisted by the Children’s Year committees. In the 
foreign home the kindergartner is loved and trusted 
by the timid foreign woman. 
no transient or casual visitor. 


She is welcomed as is 
Her contribution for 
home education in nutrition and physical care will be 
invaluable. The includes 
“drives” by months through newspapers, pamphlets, 
posters, meetings: 
September, 


year’s publicity plan 


through commercial organizations; 
October, through schools and kindergartens includ- 
ing establishing 


new kindergartens everywhere; 


November, women’s clubs; 
January, 
bringing pressure for better 
to children; February, through 


and so on for the entire year. 


through December, 
churches; 


organizations” 


through through _ political 
laws 


relating theaters; 


Il. AMERICANIZATION WoRK CONDUCTED BY KIN- 
DERGARTNERS IN CONGESTED CITIES 


According to statistics of 1910, the foreign-born 
population of the United States was 13,500,000, 
while 32,500,000 were or had both 
parents born abroad. Of these seventy-two per cent 
reside in our cities. This is why Americanization 
problems are largely urban. ‘There are in the United 
States 4,500,000 children from four to six years of 
age, mainly of foreign parentage. Only one twelfth 
of these are in kindergartens. 


born abroad 


How can we guide in a wholesome constructive 
way this teeming life of childhood in our city streets? 
In the first place our streets are not safe. 7,090 
children were killed or maimed in New York City in 
one year (1916). Our cities are built for adults but 
they must be made fit for child life. We deplore the 
fact that many of our grade children are on part 
time, but is it not worse that there is no time for 
over 100,000 children from four to six years of age 
in one of our cities, New York? Most of those left 
on the streets are foreign children who might at 
least acquire the English language in the kinder- 
garten during these two plastic formative years. 

Little Secunda, aged four, had spent most of his 
winter in the kindergarten and his Spanish mother 
had faithfully attended the weekly mothers’ meetings. 
One morning, in a sudden burst of confidence, he 
joyfully announced to his teacher, ‘‘] speak American, 
my mother learn speak American, my father learn 
speak American,—then my father puts on soldier 
suit and goes to fight the Germanies.”’ 

Are we in truth United in our United States? 
The go-where-you-will, do-as-you-please policy pur- 


sued by America for the last fifty years toward its 
arriving immigrants will not suffice for our war 
program. Not only are these foreign people within 
our gates set apart from us, unknown by us in thetr 
sectional cities within cities, but 3,000,000 of them do 
not know our language. 

Americanization committees have manifold aims 
at this critical time. Not the least important is the 
Americanizing of the American in his own country. 
Perhaps even more serious than the problem oi the 


children is that of the foreign woman. With 
3,000,000 more women in industry in the last ten 
years it is further complicated. [in a recent article 
in the Engineering Record on the New Nationalism 
it is declared that the great industrial problems today 
are human and not mechanical. 

In New York City alone there are 500,000 non- 
English speaking people, and in the state 298,000 


women who cannot speak our language. This means 
more ignorance among foreign women than among 
foreign men. If a certain bill now before the New 
York Legislature is passed, no non-English speaking 
man or woman can be represented by the vote after 
1920. Our task at the port of New York is a stu- 
pendous one. All the home visiting, mothers’ mect- 
ings, English classes, and private lessons possible 
from now until 1920 cannot bring about the desired 
result. All the English that the children from kin- 
dergarten and the grades carry to the homes will 
not suffice. 

Moreover teaching these women English, teach- 
ing them the physical and moral care of their chil- 
dren, is not enough. We must be their frends. 
The way we have taken them into our confidence and 
into our national service drives this past year proves 
that we are able to work with these people as wel! as 
for them. It is their country. 
bility as well as ours. 
must be led to give. This past year proves that 
they are contributing service and thereby becoming 
a conscious part of our American life. If time per- 
mitted I could tell how the kindergarten workers 
have changed the entire attitude of foreign hornes 
toward America during this first war winter. 


Il. 


It is their responsi- 


They come to get. They 


THE PART THE KINDERGARTEN JS TO PLAY IN 
THIS CHILD CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
A strange little boy came into the kindergarten 
room early in September. After the teacher had 
greeted him he suddenly turned to run home again 
exclaiming, ‘Oh, I forgot my excuse for being born.”’ 
The kindergarten as a part of the United States 
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public school system needs to question no longer 
about its “birth certificate.” It is of age. In June 
the International Kindergarten Union celebrated in 
Chicago its silver anniversary. 
panding kindergarten 
growth. 
social 


The modern, ex- 
is peculiarly an American 

Its spirit is democratic, its basic ideal is 
co-operation under the golden rule. Its 
method is play, the only natural instinctive one for 
early education. 

In the recent Cleveland Survey Report we are 
reminded that “rightly conserved play is a most 
effective method of education for life, for work, and 
for social service. The fact that we do not know 
how to make full use of play need not and should 
not prevent the utilization of play to the full extent 
to which we are prepared to use it for the tremendous 
social service it can render.” 

In one hundred and twenty cities of the United 
States kindergartens were Opened for the first time 
in 1916, and over two thousand new ones established. 
Why has interest in kindergarten education grown 
even more intense during this first year of the war? 
There are several answers to this question. In the 
first place child life has become more precious in 
the eyes of the nation, and the schools have changed 
their emphasis. All educational systems are separat- 
ing the essential from the non-essential. The things 
that are hardest to measure have won out. Health, 
social service, civic co-operation, loyalty, individual 
initiative, creative power, and moral values take 
precedence in all war modified programs over the 
formal three R’s. Dr. Finley declares in his report 
of Education Abroad During the War that as a nation 
the French love and encourage expression and crea- 
tion above possession of material things. Children 
everywhere are born with a natural desire to give 
out, to express, to serve. Our recent national drives 
have proven the marvelous capacity of very young 
children to grasp these ideals which have long been 
the strongest features of kindergarten practice. 

We are told that the test of sanity is a sense of 
proportion. Suddenly we have come to realize that 
education in these civic directions must begin in the 
kindergarten. The foundation for civic education 
must be laid in the most impressionable period, even 
before the first grade. ‘“‘If we are to build a democ- 
racy we must begin at the beginning. The kinder- 
garten is a true American society in miniature.” 
Its democratic ideals, its social philosophy, its em- 
phasis upon individual development and freedom, 
were feared by the autocracy in Prussia. The kin- 
dergarten was refused admittance into the school 


system of that German state. This act of persecu- 
tion of a true educational reform caused such deep 
disappointment that it hastened the death of Fried- 
rich Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten. No- 
where in Germany or on the continent of Europe 
has a kindergarten system been successfully con- 
ducted. In America alone has it found its true 
home. I am happy to say that I am expected to 
find money and ways of opening eight new kinder- 
gartens requested for foreign sections of our city of 
Brooklyn. The emotional period of life from three 
to seven cannot be left to chance. This receptive 
habit-forming stage of development is more precious 
to us now in the lime light of war. No child conser- 
vation program is complete which does not provide 
expert guidance of the children in these most plastic 
years. 


THE RiGuHt OF EVERY AMERICAN CHILD, Na- 
TIVE OR FOREIGN, TO BE ADMITTED INTO THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT THE AGE OF Four. THE 
Civic VALUE AND THE SCIENTIFIC REASONS FOR 
THE RECOMMENDATION 


Removing difficulties confronting children at the 
start is a fundamental civic duty of which our en- 
lightened educators are becoming aware. 

One day a pompous little man was being shown 
through a government school for Indians. He came 
upon a lad of seventeen at work at a bit of carpentry. 
The visitor observed him for a while then gravely 
asked, “‘Are you civilized?” The youthful redskin 
calmly surveyed the questioner, then replied, ‘No, 
are you?” 


What avails the health of the body 
If it houses the soul of a Hun? 
What avails if the mind is efficient 

And the Golden Rule is undone? 


We have planned to save the lives of 100,000 chil- 
dren. What are we saving them for? The seventy 
per cent who never advance beyond the elementary 
school must have a fighting chance in face of the 
stern demands of modern civilization. We are to 
guide and to educate them for themselves and for 
their country, and we are to do this without waste. 

A Cleveland survey made on June 23, 1913, to see 
what children were doing with their time, revealed 
the fact that one half were on the streets, three 
sevenths of these were doing nothing, three sevenths 
were playing, and one seventh was working. 

Mr. Henry S. Curtis, in studying playgrounds, 
finds that in one of our best equipped cities, Chicago, 
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the play system reaches only about twenty per cent 
of the children. He further states that it is doubtful 
whether more than thirty to forty per cent of the 
children are reached in the smaller cities. Can we 
not urge national, state, and municipal authorities 
to better these conditions during the Children’s 
Year? 

In the meantime more outdoor work and play 
must be urged in all kindergartens now established. 
All four-year-old children should be under the expert 
guidance of a kindergartner at least three hours of 
every day. There is no necessity for formalism. 
Lock-step schooling and marking time are two evils 
which will be eliminated in the schools of the future. 
We shall not teach but guide each child’s development. 
The social responsibilities, the vocabulary of expe- 
rience, begunin the kindergarten will be continuously 
carried on in the grades, and creative power and 
initiative will be nurtured. 

Psychologists tell us that the years from four to 
eight comprise the most emotional stage of life—the 
habit-setting period. Medical men are becoming 
more and more interested in the education of young 
children, believing with the rest of us that the early 
formation of desirable habits of children is a valuable 
national asset. 

Two very interesting scientific conclusions of Dr. 
John B. Watson drawn from studies of animals are 
equally applicable to the human young: 


I. “Within certain limits the younger the animal 
the more rapidly will the habit be formed.” 

Il. ‘The higher the incentive to the formation of a 
habit and the more uniformly this incentive 
is maintained the more rapidly and_ uni- 
formly will the habit be formed.” 


Dr. Watson also recently stated in reference to 
studies of instincts and habits: ‘The earlier we can 
get a child to work upon a problem, assuming that 
he is of the general level to begin the problem, the 
better our results will be.”” Again he says: ‘‘Those 
children who enter school a year or two sooner, 
in general maintain their lead and consequently 
graduate a year or two earlier.””. This can be accom- 
plished safely only where no free energy of children 
is wasted. 


V. FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR A WAR MOoObpDIFIED 
PROGRAM 


The little child who prayed: ‘‘Dear Lord, make 
me a good girl and if at first you don’t succeed, try, 


try again,”’ relied more upon the Lord’s efforts than 
her own. ‘Faith without works’’ will never bring 
about the necessary elementary school reforms which 
are being suggested for present emphasis. Even in 
cities which are planned only for adults, little chil- 
dren will some day ‘‘come into their own.” 

I. More gardens and playgrounds must be es- 
tablished in connection with every kindergarten. 
City planning commissions must remember the needs 
of children. 

II. More kindergarten and lower grade work 
must be done outdoors. 

III. More excursions, autobus rides, daily trips, 
must be taken by city classes in order that abstract 
and artificial impressions may be counteracted. 

Over one hundred and twenty kindergarten auto- 
bus trips have been taken in the last year and a half 
by the children in the Brooklyn Free Kindergarten 
Society—trips to farms, to seashore, and distant 
parks. Could there be more valuable educational 
experiences than these for tenement children? 

IV. More teachers must be trained for both 
primary and kindergarten service. These teachers 
should be capable of carrying on the work with the 
children into the first and second grades. 

V. More normal schools will have to organize 
kindergarten departments to meet the demands of 
teacher shortage for the youngest children. 

VI. The supervision of both kindergarten and 
primary years should be vested in one person under- 
standing and trained for both and preferably with 
teaching experience in both. In no better way can 
the unity between the kindergarten and the school 
be established. 

VII. Scientists and medical experts are now tell- 
ing us that no inexperienced teacher should be placed 
in charge of the delicate task of educating and guid- 
ing young children in these formative years. 

VIII. As Dr. Dewey tells us, moral principles 
should pervade every act and attitude of school work. 
In one year of our war juvenile crime increased in 
New York City twenty-one per cent notwithstanding 
the experience of Europe. 

The children the kindergartner guards and guides 
in this impressionable period have come to her in 
difficult days. They are to lead the nation in a future 
time of peace, while their earliest impressions are 
those of war. And since young children reap only 
the savage end of war, we must plan very definitely 
in these years to construct the moral and social fibe1 
of the nation. Upon this depends our future unity 
and permanent peace. 
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\s Spencer has said: “We finally go right. after we 
have tried all possible ways of going wrong.’”’ Today 
we know that we aid good citizenship best when we 
direct particular attention to those aspects of educa- 
tion that are too intimate and too personal to be 
measured. This we know because civilization must 
What is 
Americanization but an inner attitude or an “‘inner 
state’? 


become an inner state if it is to endure. 


The gradual transformation of the ignorant for- 
eign home made possible through the services of the 
kindergartner by her constant neighborhood visiting 
and holding of mothers’ meetings will, in the coming 
year, as in the past, be her chief contribution to 


Americanization work. 


In conclusion, what is our personal part, our own 
definite constructive program, for the Children’s 
Year? What are we individually going to do in 
1918-19 about the nation’s ‘forgotten army’’? Not 
only how many children’s lives are we to save, but 
how many children are to be placed in kindergartens? 
How many in playgrounds? 
homes are to be influenced? 


How many foreign 
How many foreign 
mothers are we to reach with friendly counsel for 
their own as well as for their children’s sake? 

We have long protected our forests, we have 
planted and cultivated our war gardens, and now 
during the Children’s Year, while we encourage the 
growth of our country’s corn, we will not forget to 
guard the growth of our future citizens. 


Address given before the Kindergarten Department, N. E. A. 


Pasteless Paper Projects 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Assist. Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 


III 
Dining Room Table 
Fold the two 8” 
squares into sixteen squares and cut as in- 
dicated. Illus. 1 and 2.) Fold ‘‘a”’ 
lus. | to form unit,* 2 squares by 2 squares. 


WO pieces paper, 8’ square. 


and ‘‘b” of 
Slip 


in ‘‘c’ of Illus. 2 leaving an extension on each side 


of the unit 1 square by 2 squares. Slip ‘‘d”’ of Illus. 
2 into the unit at right angles to ‘‘c”’ leaving the 


Fee tember number for directions for folding unit. 


same extensions as in ‘‘c.”’ Fold down all four ex- 


tensions. 


a 
’ ’ 4 
2 
SS 
g 
SZ 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for one year, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


A Kindergarten Tag Day 


HEN the Junior Red Cross was being organized 
in the Barron Public Schools, I hoped that 
the kindergarten could share in the good work. 

We planned a ‘“‘Tag Day” and the first step was 
talking it over with the children; what it was, how 
managed, and where the proceeds went to, were 
all discussed. The second step was making the tags, 
which done by the children. White cards, 
one by two inches, were used. At one end the chil- 
dren traced tiny red crosses from a pattern. 
of the children drew them free hand. This work 
was limited mostly to the older and more capable 
children. The third step was the coloring, in which 
every child took part. Good-sized red crayons were 
used and every one was careful to stay within the 
lines. The fourth step was punching the hole at 
the other end of the tag and tying a piece of red 
string in the hole. 

The tags were now complete. It had taken 
nearly a week, working both free periods and table 
periods, but the’child’ worked faithfully, stopping 
only when they wer tired, because they were, 
‘“‘doing something to help their country.” 

We had talked over the matter of selling the tags 
and the children understood that all could not sell. 
The entire group helped select the little girls they 
wished to have sell the tags. 

Posters had been made and hung in the halls of 
the schoolhouse announcing the date. 


Was 


Some 


The princi- 
pal of the high school and the grade teachers also 


announced the fact to their pupils, thus every one 
in school was prepared with pennies, nickels, and 
dimes when the day arrived. 

The two little girls who were to sell tags were 
dressed as Red Cross nurses. At one o’clock sharp 
on the big day they were ready, each with a basket 
of tags on one arm and another beside her to receive 
the money. Chairs were placed on two kinder- 
garten tables so the little nurses might sit down and 
a girl from the eighth grade at each table super- 
intended the sale of the tags. 

It was a great success with a result of over 
twelve dollars, which averaged each child about 
forty cents, more than entitling him to a Junior Red 
Cross membership. 

Great was the rejoicing when we received our 
Red Cross sign with a hundred per cent upon it, 
which was hung in our front window, but happier 
still were the children the day they were given their 
1918 Red Cross pins. 

They had had their first lesson in service and 
their second came when the local Red Cross society 
asked the kindergarten to sell tags at their White 
Elephant sale. There the children took in over 
twenty-five dollars making a total of thirty-seven 
dollars. The Barron Kindergarten was the first 
room: in the ‘building to declare full membership 
in the Junior Red Cross. 

JANE Roop, 
Barron, Wis. 


Undirected Work for Correlation with the Reading Lessons 


I. Scrapbooks 
Pass children make books of kraft paper, 8’’ x 8” 
or 10” x 6”. Give each child a picture illus- 
trating a word which has been presented in the 
reading class, also a page from a discarded reader. 
The child selects the word to match the picture. 
He cuts it out and pastes below the picture. 


II. Phonetic Booklets 


Let the children make booklet, 4’’ x 8’’. Then 
give each child paste and colored strips to form the 
consonants in the book. 

EmILy P. McCCLEAN, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Six-Year-Old Carpenters 


By Mary K. Muller, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


DUCATORS tell us that schools, to be efficient, 
require opportunity for conjoint activities with 
materials of all sorts. We have been attempting to 
give the children in our first grade opportunity for 
as much activity as possible, and their use of ham- 
mers, nails, and wood has been most interesting to 
watch. 

The manual training department supplied us 
with a large quantity of wood scraps of various sizes 
and shapes. We placed these in the room near 
the blocks used in building and watched to see how 
the children might use them. One day Mark, 
a six-year-old boy, placed a board on two cylinders 
and rolled it along the floor. He was trying to make 
a wagon. Soon he tired of this and placed two 
boards together in such a way that they suggested 
a slide like those the children use on the playground. 
He called me to him saying, ‘‘Oh, if I only had 
a hammer and some nails I could make a cute little 
slide.” He was promptly supplied and soon the 
slide was finished. 

Other children were eager to pound and in a short 
time the entire class was busily engaged in selecting 
materials and nailing them together to make some- 


thing. Some worked in groups of two, three, or 
more, while others were content to work by them- 
selves. One child made a sword by nailing a short 
piece of wood on a long one. This he proudly 
wore in his belt, found a soldier cap, and marched 
around the room. Soon there were many more 
swords worn by their proud makers. During the 
term a great variety of toys and articles was made. 
There were gunboats and airships with revolving 
guns, signboards, automobiles, carts, cradles, beds, 
chairs, tables, etc. Girls enjoyed the work as 
much as the boys and helped to make furniture for 
the doll house. Several little girls made a game 
of ring toss of two pieces of wood and some em- 
broidery hoops. 

One of the most interesting toys made was 
Mark’s fire engine. Mark liked to play with the 
board on the cylinders. Finally he decided to 
make a wagon. Some large spools had been cut 
into inch sections, and these made splendid wheels. 
Taking two sticks, he nailed a wheel on the end of 
each and fastened the sticks to the board. It 
looked like a littke wagon but when Mark tried to 
move it along the floor the wheels refused to turn. 


| 
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The next morning he told me that the wheels would 
not turn because the sticks were not round. I had 
had some dowel sticks cut the right length and placed 
them with some tin disks where Mark could find 
them. He said they were just what he needed. In 
a very short time the wheels were changed to the 
dowel sticks and nailed to the board. This time the 
wheels turned. Mark had a real wagon. He 
fastened a string to it and let all of the children play 
with it. One child placed a large spool on the 
wagon. It suggested a fire engine to Mark. He 
promptly nailed it on. Then he gave his wagon 


a push and it ran. He needed a steering wheel for 
his wagon was now an “auto.”’ A stick with a disk 
on the top made a good wheel and when this and 
the seat were fastened to the board it really re- 
sembled a fire engine. Mark nailed a disk on the 
bottom of the spool. “This,” “is where 
you take out the ashes.’’ He was very proud of 
his engine and the children all enjoyed playing with 
it. This work is really worth while to the children. 
Their interest and attention prove it. We hope to 
do much more along this line this year and expect 
some very interesting results. 


he said, 


HE accompanying picture illustrates what was 
done with the large floor blocks in the W. S. 
Perry School Kindergarten at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The boat developed from a small crude model, which 
was found too small for the needs of the whole group. 
The children worked for two weeks before the boat 


in its present form seemed satisfactory. After 
completion, it was used to transport Red Cross 


supplies on an imaginary voyage to France. The 
supplies consisted of six large boxes of snippings, 
made by the children, for the ambulance pillows, 
bundles of papers and magazines, and boxes of tinfoil 
and coupons. The latter were turned into funds to 
finish the amount on a one hundred per cent Red 
Cross membership. 
3LANCHE H. Rorison, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| 
A Building Project with the Large Floor Blocks : 


Hand Work for the First Grade 


By Lolita Holmes, Portland, Ore. 


PROUD turkey cock hitched to a miniature 


“fruits of the season,”’ will interest the children as 
market basket, which has been filled with the 


Thanksgiving day approaches. 


\ 


Diagrams for Making Basket 


| A | } ' i 4 
, 4. | 
Fig. I i 
4 Fig. II 
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Pattern for Turkey 


To make the turkey, trace around the given pat- 


tern on two separate pieces of paper. Cut out and 
paste together, except the tail, feet, and lower part 
of the wings, and color with crayolas or colored 
pencils. Spread open the tail by separating the two 
pieces of paper and fold on the dotted lines on each 
side of the turkey. The feet and lower part of the 
wings should be spread apart just enough to make 
him stand alone. 

To make the basket, use an eight-inch square, and 
fold according to dotted lines in Fig. I. 
alternate squares. 


Color 
Now, disregarding these diagonal 
creases, fold the square according to dotted lines in 


Fig. Il. The oblong A B C D forms the bottom of 
the basket. The other two oblongs and the squares 
outlined with dot and dash lines make the sides and 
ends. The narrow strip E F should be folded twice, 
so that it comes inside of G H. Also fold the strip 
on the opposite side in the same manner. Bring 
the basket into shape, and holding triangles 1 and 2 
together, overlap triangles 3 and 4, also held together, 
on the outside of the basket, and fasten with small 
wire shanks. Proceed in the same manner for the 
other end. 

Use a strip six inches long and one half inch wide 
for the handle. 
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A Year of Folk Tales* 


Selected and Adapted by Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 
The King ofthe Tiny Frogs on His Travels (Indian) 


Stories should be selected for their intrinsic literary value and not because they relate to the general program. 


The best story 


material for little children is to be found in the Folk literatures, and from this should be selected only those stories which are 
simple in form, interesting in content, full of action, sound in organization, and happy in their outcome. 


HE King of the Tiny Frogs was brought up by 

his grandmother, who taught him to be brave. 

When she had trained him well and he became of 

age, she took him with her on a journey, going East- 
ward, and singing as she went. 

They traveled a day and a night, until they met 
the Big Black Bear. When they met the Big Black 
Bear the grandmother of the King of the Tiny Frogs 
said to him, ‘Here is your sister’s son. 
and wrestle with him.”’ 

The Big Black Bear looked down on the Tiny 
Frog and laughed at him. He was very strong. To 
show how mighty strong he was, he climbed up 
high in a tree, opened out his claws, and slid down, 
tearing all the bark off the tree. Then he started 
to seize the Tiny Frog. But while he wasn’t looking, 
the King of the Tiny Frogs caught hold of the Big 
Black Bear by the hind leg, and whipped him against 
the trunk of the tree, and pulled off his tail, and the 
Big Black Bear hasn’t had any tail ever since. 

Then they traveled a day and a night, until they 
met the Big Brown Buffalo. When they met the 
Big Brown Buffalo, the grandmother of the King of 
the Tiny Frogs said to him, ‘‘Here is your sister’s 
son. Look at him and wrestle with him.” The 
Big Brown Buffalo looked down on the Tiny Frog 
and laughed at him. He was very strong. To 
show how mighty strong he was he rushed across the 
prairie, drove his horns into a great tree, and tore 
it out of the ground. ‘Then he started to seize the 
Tiny Frog. But when he wasn’t looking, the King 
of the Tiny Frogs caught hold of the Big Brown 
Buffalo by the hind leg, and whipped him against 
the trunk of the tree until he made a hump on his 
back. So the Big Brown Buffalo has been hump- 
backed ever since. 

Then they traveled a day and a night until they 
met Great Gray Alligator. When they met Great 
Gray Alligator, the grandmother said, ‘“‘Here is your 
sister’s son. Look at him and wrestle with him.” 


*Begun in September. 


Look at him 


(A Survey of the Kindergartens of Richmond, Indiana.) 


Great Gray Alligator looked at the Tiny Frog 
and laughed at him. He was very strong. To show 
how mighty strong he was, he slid into the water, 
stuck his nose under a great tree beside the bank 
and pushed its roots right up into the air. Then 
he started to seize the Tiny Frog. But while he 
wasn’t looking, the King of the Tiny Frogs caught 
hold of the Great Gray Alligator by the hind leg and 
whipped him against a tree until he made little 
swellings all over his back. So the Great Gray Alli- 
gator has had warts on his back ever since. 

Then they went on their way Eastward, singing 
as they went. They traveled a day and a night, 
until they met the Big Red Deer. When they met 
the Big Red Deer, the grandmother of the King of 
the Tiny Frogs said to him, ‘Here is your sister's 
son. Look at him and wrestle with him.” 

The Big Red Deer looked down on the Tiny Frog, 
but he did not laugh at him. He was very strong. 
‘“‘No, mother,’ he said, won’t wrestle with the 
little fellow; I might hurt him.”’ ‘All right,”’ said 
the grandmother of the King of the Tiny. Frogs, and 
she went on her way Eastward, singing as she went. 

The King of the Tiny Frogs said to the Great 
Red Deer, “I am going to stay with you, big brother. 
I am going to make a little nest in the matted grass 
where you lie down at night. And because you did 
not laugh at me, I am going to watch for the hunter. ' 
Whenever I see him coming, I am going to say, 
‘Go-’long. Go-’long.” Whenever I say that, do 
your best to get away.’’ Hardly had he spoken 
when he cried out, “‘Go-’long. Go-’long.”’ 
enough, there was the hunter coming. The deer 
ran like a shadow into the woods and was safe. 

So ever since then, whenever you hear the Tiny 
Green Frog say, ‘“‘Go-’long, Go-’long,’”’ you may 
know that he is calling to his brother, the Big Red 
Deer, warning him for his safety. 


Sure 


Retold by William Byron Forbush from a legend of the 
Indians. Used by kind permission of the author. 


Biloxi 


THE APPLE 


Ci German Kindergarten Song 
1. In - side my bright red = ap - ple It. . looks so white and fair; 


2. And . in each ti - ny cham- ber All hid - den from the light, 
Con pedale 


if it were a lit - tle house, Five pret - ty rooms are __ there. 
lit - tle seeds lie fast a - sleep And dream of sun - shine bright. 
: 


Bohemian air 


p mf p 


All rights reserved. 
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National Council of Primary Education 


S we return to our posts at the beginning of a new 
school year we are greeted with the urgent call 
from the President, repeated and emphasized by 
others in position to read the needs of the future, 
that the schools shall recognize, as never before, 
the important part they must play in the upbuild- 
ing of the nation. More than ever before we realize 
that teaching the young idea is not merely a means 
of earning one’s bread, but is also one’s patriotic 
service, to be performed with the same high motives 
and patriotic zeal that inspire our men at the front, 
even though unaccompanied by the same spurs to 
heroic action. 

When at last the machine guns are all silenced, 
a new warfare will be on in which intelligence and 
clear thinking, right decisions and prompt action, 
will be important factors in preparedness. The 
schools must build these bulwarks of the future. 

If the National Council of Primary Education is 
to play its proper part in the great struggle in which 
our country is now engaged, its members must, 
individually and collectively, stand for definite 
principles and practices which are in harmony with 
the high ideals for which we fight. Our work with 
the little children, while it must always find its ex- 
pression in the interests of their daily life, must still 
lead definitely to the needs of the future. In the 
present instance we must have in mind not only our 
present war problems and their effect upon the de- 
velopment of the children, but we must look ahead 
to the reconstruction period after the war, in which 
these children are to live their mature lives, for upon 
them must often rest the responsibility for decision. 
We must now definitely lay in the hearts of these 
children the foundations for the new and better world 
which we hope is to grow up out of the wrecks of this 
world war. 

Just as Germany has instilled into the bone and 
tissue of her people the idea that the needs of the 
state are paramount and justify whatever adds to 
the power of the state, so we must instill into the 
hearts of this oncoming generation the conviction 
that the high ideals of Democracy demand high 
ideals and high living in the individual as well as 
the state, and that the privileges of liberty carry 
with them corresponding responsibilities. The 
slogan must be not, “What do I get out of it?’’ but 
‘““How best may I serve?” Translated into terms 
of the primary school, this means more definite 
emphasis upon self-control and self-direction, backed 
by a will to do the right thing. It means that dis- 
cipline must develop ideals and not be mere obedience 
to a higher power, important as that is in its place. 
The war conditions which have brought us Food 
Conservation, Thrift Stamps, the Junior Red Cross, 
and Belgian Relief, offer a marvelous opportunity 
for the development of these virtues. 

It depends almost wholly upon the attitude of the 
teacher whether or not the opportunity is turned to 
account. If the teacher regards each new drive as 
another interruption of the regular work to which 
she submits with more or less show of patriotic fervor, 
the inevitable effect upon the children will be to 


establish the idea that service to the State interferes 
with personal comfort and advantage, and that 
Duty, patriotic service included, is always stern 
Duty, a something disagreeable to which one must 
drive one’s self.. On the other hand if the teacher’s 
heart is overflowing with real patriotism, the thought 
of duty will be lost in the desire to serve and every 
small opportunity will be seized upon joyously. 
Instead of setting aside regular work for patriotic 
work, a patriotic motive will enliven every activity 
of the day, and the various activities which have come 
because of the war, Food Conservation, Thrift 
Stamps, etc., will be so closely interwoven into the 
day’s work that it will be impossible to say whether 
the regular work is being taught through patriotic 
activities or that patriotism is being developed 
through regular work. These. patriotic activities 
will be treated as precious privileges; not what 
we must do, but what we may do. If the idea that 
all hearts are yearning to help is taken for granted, 
most of the children will respond in the same spirit. 

Upon the same principle matters of discipline 
will be given a high motive in the development of 
self-control. For example, gum-chewing makes its 
appearance and must be banished. It may be 
eliminated from the class room very promptly by 
the strong will of the teacher who ‘will not permit 
it’’ in her class, while at the same time it is placed 
by the children in the list of delicious forbidden 
fruits to be indulged in whenever opportunity per- 
mits. Or, the matter of gum-chewing may be made 
to square itself with the patriotic principles we are 
trying to establish, and the children may decide 
for themselves that it is a wasteful habit, which not 
only wastes their pennies, but steals from health, 
good manners, and good looks at the same time. 

It may seem a small matter, so long as the un- 
desirable gum-chewing is eliminated, whether the 
means used emphasizes obedience or self-control. 
Each is a virtue in its place. It is not a small matter, 
however, whether or not children learn to square their 
conduct by well established principles which make 
up a high code of morals. The same principle which 
operates in the matter of gum-chewing operates all 
through life in matters of constantly increasing 
importance. The habit of private indulgence in for- 
bidden pleasures and questionable practices is re- 
sponsible for our enormous tobacco bill, the power 
of the saloon element in our country, and for the 
segregated district so hard to eliminate. The habit 
of over-indulgence of personal whims or badly 
disciplined appetite is making it hard for us to 
conserve to the full measure needed in this crisis. 
In the light of these conditions it is indeed no small 
matter whether gum-chewing or any other childish 
offense disappears ‘‘because the teacher won't let 
you,” or because it is wasteful and rude and un- 
wholesome and, ‘We are not going to do it any more.” 
It is a matter of prime importance that right ideals 
be established as a basis for future decisions, even 
though the desired result in conduct is not so 
promptly secured. 

Many teachers are asking, ‘“‘How shall I teach 
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402.—‘“‘One Foot the Other 
Foot Down” 


401.— Ring around 


Jessie Willcox Smith’s 


MOTHER GOOSE 
IN PICTURES 


Who Lived in a Shoe” 


DECORATIVE INSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIVE 


As a painter of children and an interpreter of child-life, Jessie Willcox Smith, is 
pre-eminent. In her illustrations of ‘Mother Goose Rhymes” she gives us mort 
than a picture, with the gift that is genius she makes us for the moment see and 
feel and think asachild. Her soft, warm tones and delicacy of touch are in com- 
plete harmony with her theme. These prints are adapted either to schoolroom or 
home, and aside from their decorative use have a genuine educational value in 
color, form and composition, and in the inculcation of good taste in art. The 
child that knows and likes Jessie Willcox Smith’s pictures is forever beyond the 
appeal of cheap, degrading art. 


Size 12x 14 inches. 25 cents each, postpaid. $4.50 ‘a ‘set, 
postpaid. Set complete in 18 pictures. : 


412. — Little Bo-Peep” 


410.—"' Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary”’ 


413.—“‘A Diller, a Dollar, a Ten 
o’ Clock Scholar” 


416.—“Hot Cross Buns” 


414.—‘‘Polly Put the Kettle On” 415.—‘‘Little Jack Horner”’ 


Jessie Willcox Smith’s 


NURSERY RHYMES 
IN PICTURES 


THE LATEST SMITH PICTURES PUBLISHED 


With her poet’s mind and artist’s genius, Jessie Willcox Smith has opened the 
gates into the enchanted world that every child dreams of. With the seeing eye, 
she has beheld the happy, inconsequentia! things of childhood in a halo of entrance- 
ment, and pictures them with new beauty and significance. The art of Jessie 
Willcox Smith is fittingly ranked with the best poets and painters of children, 
but unlike most of them, her children, in the midst of their play, are always a bit 
reflective and sedate, due to the maternal note that is so predominant in her art. 

For schoolroom or home there could be no more attractive or instructive 
decoration than the ‘‘Nursery Rhyme”’ Pictures. 


Size 12x 16 inches. 50 cents each, postpaid. $3.00: per set, 
postpaid. Set complete in six pictures. 
419. **The Sandman” 422. “I Like Little Pussy” 
420. “Little Drops of Water”’ 423. Child’s Grace”’ 
421. “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” 424. “Babes in the Wood” 


School Trade Supplied by Milton Bradley Co. 


423.—“‘A Child’s Grace” 
“Some hae meat and canna eat, 


420.—* Little drops of water, 
And some wad eat that want it, Cosmopolitan Print Department Little grains of sand, 
But we hae meat and we can eat Make the mighty ocean 
And sae the Lord be thankit” 119 West 40th Street, New York 


And the pleasant land’ 


_ $$ 
403 See-Saw. Marge ry Daw 404. ‘Jack and Jill” 
405.—‘‘Curly Locks 
f 3 < 
= 
409.—"‘ Rain, Rain, Go Away” 
€ 
#\ 
418.—"‘ Mother Goose” 
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| 
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SCHOENHUT’S 
“Hill” Kindergarten-Primary Floor Blocks 


A Most Practical and Educational Accessory for All 
Public or Private Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


These Floor Blocks were designed by Prof. Patty Smith Hill, Director of the Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, Columbia University, New York. 


| 


These are large, well-made 
blocks, especially intended to 
use on the floor. Their aim 


is to stimulate the larger phys- 
ical activities, preventing the 
sedentary habits usually cul- 
tivated by work and play with 


= 


small materials. 


The floor and roof construc- 
tion of these houses is very 


strong and will readily support 
the weight of several children. 


With the same Floor 
Blocks also all kinds of ve- 
hicles can be built. 

Trucks, Wagons, Locomo- 
tives, Freight and Passenger 
Cars, etc. 


Children can build all kinds 
of houses, one or more stories 
high, one or more rooms to a 
floor, also barns, garages, sta- 
tion, etc., etc. 


No Kindergarten complete without a set of these 
Write for our New Fully Illustrated Price List. Blocks and Accessories. 


For Sale ONLYby THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 


American Manufacturers of Toys, Dolls and Novelties 


2432 SEPVIVA STREET Est. 1872. Inc. 1897. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J Oa ___§€£. 
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SCHOENHUT ALL-WOOD DOLLS 


THE IDEAL KINDERGARTEN DOLLS 


These dolls are plan- 
and mechanics who 

‘ 4 ing childlike faces and 
perfectly jointed that 
man postures can be 


ned by experts in art 
have produced charm- 
bodies so strongly and 
the characteristic hu- 
easily assumed. 


ue of the doll is widely 
has stood the severe 
class-room use as has 
Doll. 


The educational val- 
" recognized, and no doll 
test of kindergarten and 
the SCHOENHUT ALL- 


Ideal for kindergarten 


—attractive, educa- 
tional, unbreakable. 


Fully illustrated circulars and prices will be sent upon request. 


NEVER WERE DOLLS LIKE THESE BEFORE so sanitary 
a SO DURABLE, SO SANITARY 

The BODY, HEAD, ARMS, LEGS, HANDS and FEET are made from SOLID WOOD; these parts are painted in Enamel Vil Colors 
and CAN BE WASHED. Some of the heads are modeled in the regular “doll-face” effect to imitate the finest imported bisque heads. 
CHARACTER HEADS are artistically modeled in real character style, more natural and lifelike than anything ever attempted. It is 

not a “doll-face” head, but a production of art, executed and.criticized by most distinguished artists. 


The figure is jointed with our 
new Patent Steel Spring Hinge, 
having Double Spring Tension 
and Swivel Connections. The 
parts are held tightly together, al- 
though flexible enough to be placed 
in any correct position, and will 
stay in any position placed. The 
joints move smoothly. 


NO Rubber Cord whatever is 
used in this “Schoenhut Doll.” It 
will never have loose joints, and will 
never require re-stringing. 


The “Schoenhut Dolls” are pat- 


ented in the United States and foreign 
countries. 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 


American Manufacturers of Toys, Dolls and Novelties 
2432 SEPVIVA STREET Est. 1872. Inc. 1897. PHILADELPHIA,’ PA. 


bE 
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| 
Illustrating a few poses to show the Flexible Movements of the Joints 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. 
in colors. Price, 36 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. 
Profusely illustrated in color. 
September r. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer— Care- 
fully graded. Vocabulary, 200 
words. 


emphasis on 
p 


All pictures 


Emphasis on phrasing. 
Price, go cents. Ready 


and the largest. 
All pictures in color. 
Price, 36 cents. 
The new book in the series of Wide- 
For Grade I: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


For Grade 1: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


For Grade Il: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS (1917) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ake Reader Se 


Boston 


Kindergarten and Primary 


Teachers 


Can Get 
LITTLE FOLKS, The Children’s Magazine 
without expense 


Little Folks is used extensively as supplementary reading 
in schools in every state and is also enjoyed for the things it 
tells how to do. In order to introduce it to more schools 
and homes we are making a very liberal offer to teachers 
that makes it possible for them to get the magazine without 
cost, and at the same time add something to their income. 

Little Folks Magazine. ‘The magazine every child should 
have. Itis more than a story book; itis scientifically planned 
to appeal to and cultivate all the better instincts of the child 
at a time when his whole character is in formation. _It not only 
provides amusement in the form of stories, memorizing, read- 
ing, etc., but at the same time cultivates politene ss, consider- 
ation, good morals, etc. Its influence on the whole life and 
development of the child cannot be over-estimated. Little 
Folks is the most widely circulated magazine, both in the home 
and in the school, of any magazine of its kind in the world. 

If you are interested fill out the coupon below and mail it 
now and you will get a free sample and full information. 


S. E. CASSINO CO. 


Publishers of LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE 
SALEM, MASS. 
Gentlemen: — 


Please send me a free sample of Little Folks Magazine 
and outline your special teachers’ proposition. 


Very truly yours, 


patriotism to little children?’’ Many of us deeply 
regret that the little folks must hear so much about 
guns and all the horrors of war, but these things are 
inevitable, and the thing which must concern us is, 
“What are the children learning while they play 
soldier? Are they learning to love liberty or to 
hate Germans? Are they learning to save pennies 
that they may have dollars to spend for worthy 
purposes, or are they only learning to hoard?’ 
We may well ask ourselves these questions and test 
our activities by them 

This year, while doctors and nurses are so much 
needed at the front, and while every agency for 
better living, from Federal authorities on down, 
urges the importance of physical fitness in both 
soldier and civilian, is the opportune time te impress 
upon the children that true patriotism includes 
proper care of the body. Then, good little patriots 
will stand erect, will eat only wholesome food, will 
wear sensible clothes, will keep clean in mind as 
well as body. Only slackers will be careless of these 
important points. The wise teacher can use the 
patriotic motive most sincerely to lift many other- 
wise small duties out of the plane of personal self- 
interest up to the high level of social service. The 
best teaching of patriotism, as is suggested above, 
will be done by the teacher whose ardent love of 
country permeates all the work of the day and makes 
every activity a patriotic activity, and who teaches 
not so much by precept as by practice. In this 
connection attention is called to a delightful little 
pageant easily staged, entitled, The Bugle Calls the 
Children, written by Dr. F. Louise Nardin, formerly 
of the English Department of Missouri University, 
but now at Wisconsin University. Copies of this 
pageant may be had for ten cents from Mrs. George 
F. Nardin, 716 Gentry Place, Columbia, Missouri. 
The pageant is full of suggestions, even to those not 
able to stage it in full, and its spirit is ideal. 

Mother Goose in Wartime is another delightful 
contribution to patriotic education through Missouri 
Council of Defense—Woman’s Division. ‘This may 
be had for fifteen cents through the publisher, The 
Missouri Store, Columbia, Missouri. The proceeds 
of these booklets are devoted to Child Welfare Work. 

ELLA VictorIA Dosss, Chairman. 


Contributions to Kindergarten Unit for France 


Baltimore Kindergarten Club. . $95.50 
Primary and Beginners’ Departments of South 
Church Sunday School, Springfield, Mass... . . 7.87 
Miss Helen Hess, Manitowac, eres 6.00 
Mrs. R. W. Carnes, Dallas, Tex............... 3.00 
Miss Florence H. Price, Chicago.............. 1.00 
Children of Longfellow Kindergarten, Bangor,Me. 1.00 
. (Sent by Adelaide Mansur) 
Miss Linda Gates, Cambridge, Mass........... 1.00 
State Normal School Kindergarten, Stevens Point, 
Mrs. E. A. Hewitson, Providence, R. I........ 1.00 
Miss Maude Swingley, Marshalltown, Iowa.... 1.00 


Total amount received through I. K. U. to October 5, 
$10,510.55. Send contributions to Miss May Murray, 
Treasurer, International Kindergarten Union, Box 1626, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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International Kindergarten Union 


The Kindergarten Unit im France 
HE women of France have given to France in 
her need everything they have except their 
children, and unless America will help the children, 
France must make that last and most pitiful sacri- 
fice.”’ 


The hardships which have come to thousands of 


the little children in the war section of*France have 
been too bitter for even these sturdy little peasants 
to endure without having the hearts torn by the 
memories of them, and life made one great confusion. 
The great privilege has come to us to help by a Kin- 
dergarten Unit, which has been sanctioned by the 
Children’s Red Gross authorities in Paris, to aid 
France in her desperate struggle to preserve the 
ideals that have shone out so brightly during this 
terrible four years of war. In no way can we better 
aid this heroic people, who have given up their sons 
by the thousands and tens of thousands to die or 
live as cripples for the honor of France, than by 
helping their children to grow up worthy of such 
fathers. 

One day, somewhere in France, the troops were 
coming home. <A mother with her tiny baby awaited 
their coming. <A corporal stepped from the ranks 
and told her that her husband, the father who had 
never seen his little son, was not there. He had 
fallen in a charge at Douaumont. She was stricken, 
but just then the flag went by. She held her son 
high in the air to salute the colors under which his 
father had marched. ‘‘Vive la France!’’ she cried. 

This is but one illustration of the heroism of the 
French women, so we see there is in France an in- 
heritance and a national ideal which are well worth 
any effort that we can make to help preserve them 
in the children. What greater gift could we as kin- 
dergartners give to France than aiding her in re- 
storing her stricken and terrified children to normal 
life that war has so ruthlessly torn from them? 
There are many people in our country who do not 
understand these needs, who are. generously aiding 
the French Government in its care of its orphan 
children by giving funds for feeding, clothing, and 
housing these little refugees. This is much needed 
help, and must not be neglected. No education 
can be carried on with starving children who are 
shivering from lack of clothing. 

But we kindergartners realize that food, clothing, 
and shelter are far from being all that these children 
need. They need smiles and encouraging words. 
They need genuine interest in their small achieve- 
ments. They need wise and gentle guidance in 
these new and complex conditions that have come 
into their lives. They need the patience and firm- 
ness which insight brings to check evil tendencies 
that will inevitably manifest themselves. 

Much good has been done by the adoption of 
French and Belgian orphans by. warm-hearted Amer- 
icans. It would be a most tender and touching 
volume if the letters which are passed between these 
grateful children and their American godparents 
could be published. It would show the kindness 
and? goodness that live in the human heart, not- 
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Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 


a Subscriber 


Keep in touch with the 


Primary Grades through 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


OCTOBER 1905" 
EDUCATIONAL: PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON - NEW YORK: CHICAGC 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 


$2.00 per year 


Send for sample and learn why 
you cannot afford NOT 
to subscribe. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Silent Occupation 


(Sentence Building.) Prepared by Mrs. Claude J. Bell. 
Consists of sentences printed on smooth, heavy paper, five by 
nine inches. Words to be cut apart by the teacher and used 
by Primer and First Grade pupils for Seat Work. Note of in- 
struction on each chart. Useful and pleasant busy work. Ten 


Charts for 10 cents. Thirty Charts for 25 cents. 


Primary Charts 


Every primary teacher needs a PRIMARY CHART. We 
can send you a good one. Practical in its make-up, and 
pleasing and beautiful with its pictures of things children most 
love. Its pages include Words, Easy Readings, Phonics, 
Language, Drawing, Number Lessons, Color Charts, 
Music, and Penmanship. The music includes a few simple 
songs. Edges of every sheet well bound. Mounted on an ad- 


justable iron stand, which is light and durable. Send for one 


NOW and make your work for the beginners a joy to them. 


Price $10.00, but as we buy in quantities, we can furnish this 


chart for a limited time for $5.00. 


CLAUDE J. BELL 


Nashville, Tenn. 


| 
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Dutch Fairy Tales 


By WILLIAM ELLioT GriFFIs, author of ‘‘ The Firefly’s 
Lovers,’’ etc. With 8 illustrations in color by Mrs. 


ELMER. 8vo, 250 pages, cloth, net $1.25. 


| FAIRY GRIFFIS 


Dr. Griffis has long since won his spurs both as a 


writer of folk lore, and historian. His book on ‘‘ Brave 
Little Holland’’ has been accepted as a standard his 
torical account of this sturdy nation; and now he adds 
the homely and picturesque side which is no less essen- 
tial to an understanding of the way that a people live 
think. This sheaf of ‘‘ Dutch Fairy Tales’’ is 


based upon long residence in, and intimate knowledge 


and 


of, Holland, and aims to reflect faithfully the spirit of 
the common folk. The stories in part are genuine fairy 
tales bearing at times some resemblance to the tales of 
other lands ; but more often they are legends and way 
side stories that are undeniably Dutch from start to 
Still 
others might be classed as parables or allegories of life. 


finish, and with touches of humor deliciously droll. 


But the average boy or girl for whom the book is in- 
tended will not bother his or her head about the classifica- 


will open with 
pleasure an attractive volume touched up with striking 


tion of these stories. Instead, they 


pictures in color, and containing some twenty-one short 
stories. The book is valuable both from its historical 
side and as supplementary reading for school children. 


New Crowell Books 


Little Tales of Common Things 


> 


By Inez N. McFee, author of ‘‘ Boys and Girls of 


Many Lands.’’ With 16 illustrations. 


8vo, net $1.25. 


250 pages, 


An excellent book of supplementary reading for 
schools, or for wide-awake children generally, is this 
Little 


Through the conversational method the author brings 


collection of Tales of Common Things.”’ 
to her readers’ attention a lot of interesting facts about 
the most ordinary objects of everyday life—how buttons 
are made, where spice comes from, how cocoa is made, 
points about needles, lead pencils, silk, cotton, tea, 
rubber, and a score of other things. All of us wear 
shoes, for example, and yet it would doubtless ‘‘stump"’ 
even the grown folks to tell the various processes em 
ployed intanning leather. Do you know, gentle reader, 
that it takes a year to tan an ordinary hide, and that the 
thicker hides intended for sole leather and belting fre- 
We 


are so accustomed to accepting things ready-made as 


quently take as long as four years for the tanning ? 


they are handed to us, that we are prone to acquire a 
vast stock of ignorance on the simplest matters. For 
this reason, a book like the present could be read with 
profit by older heads as well as younger. The author 


tries to avoid the didactic or the statistic, by a simple and 


agreeable style. 


Order of your Bookseller 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 


New York 
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New Crowell Books 


Limpy-Toes’ Attic Home 


By NELLIE M. LEONARD, author of ‘‘ The Gray Mouse 
Family,’’ etc. Illustrated by CARLE M. BooG. 96 
pages, 8vo, net 50 cents. 


Here is still another of the droll stories about the 
Gray Mouse family, in which old friends appear. Uncle 
Hezekiah Squeaky is just in the midst of a story told to 
the clamorous Mice youngsters, when he receives a 
summons to attend a Mouse Convention, and leaves at 
once with Grandaddy Mouse. They are to be gonea 
week, but as events prove, it is six weeks ere they 
return. Meanwhile the management of the home de- 
volves upon Limpy-Toes, one of the younger Mice, and 
busy days follow for him. — It is winter time, and they 
are housed closely in their attic home, but it is cosy there 
and they manage to keep their pantry well stocked- 
thanks to the larder of Mr. and Mrs. Giant, below stairs. 
They have adventures a-plenty and a good deal of fun 
withit all. One evening they steal out into the snow 
and make a snow fort and havea snowball battle. An- 
other time they have a picnic party for Polly right up in 
the attic On still another occasion Limpy-Toes goes 
on an excursion to see his country friends, and they 
have great times of their own. Yes, there is something 
happening all the time, and although the Mouse family 
are terribly uneasy over the long absence of Uncle 
Squeaky and Grandaddy, it is forgotten when at last 
the wanderers return. 


Little Miss Grasshopper 


By JOHANNA Spyrt, author of Heidi.’’ 
by HELEN B. DOLE. 


Translated 
With 4 illustrations in color 
by CHARLES COPELAND. 70 pages, 8vo, net 5o cents. 


N 


The well-known author of ‘‘ Heidi,’’ long a favorite 
story for children, has written several shorter stories, 
each with the Alpine setting in which she delights. 
This time it is the Gemini Pass which serves as the scene 
for a simple but pretty tale. Rita is a child of six who 
has been nicknamed the ‘‘Grasshopper,’’ because she 
is fonder of going by leaps and bounds than by walk- 
ing. Her father rents a cottage for the summer high up 
in the Alps, and to the child and her sister it is enchanted 
land. Every day is filled with new delights, and reveals 
still different fields to explore. Then one day a neigh- 
bor boy shows Rita a brilliant red flower, and_ filled 
Night 
Searching parties are 


with longing she starts upon the quest of others. 
falls and she does not return. 
sent out but fail to find her. When hope is all but 
given up, the neighbor boy says that he can find her- 
and he does indeed lead them to her rescue, but not 
until his father undertakes a perilous descent over the 
cliffs. How the rescuers are rewarded, and how the boy 
obtains the one great wish of his life, are told in the 
direct, pleasing way familiar to all who have read this 
author's previous books. She does not waste a single 
word, and yet manages to convey a wealth of atmos- 
phere to every situation. 


Order of your Bookseller 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company: New York 
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withstanding the revelations that ‘‘Kultur’ has 
made of the degeneracy of which educated people 
are capable, and which has shaken the faith of many 
a thinking person. But we know how much more 
the touch of the human hand, the kindly tone of the 
human voice, means than the best of letters sent 
by friendly strangers three thousand miles away. 
Not that I would discredit or discourage this effort 
at letting these children know that they have friends 
somewhere in the world who are thinking of them, 
but we know from experience that the unconscious 
sadness of a child’s smile, the unconscious shrinking 
of his little body when spoken to, oftentimes the 
sudden petulant tears, call for instant help that 
can be given only when one is on the spot. Let us 
therefore do all we can to sustain and further this 
Kindergarten Unit which is supplying even in a small 
way this great need of wise and skilled mothering. 

More than this, it will help restore the courage 
of such mothers as have been spared to be with their 
little ones, when they see that America realizes the 
priceless value of their children. Greater even yet 
than the help which this work will be to the French 
children and the sorrowing mothers of France, will 
be the demonstration to the world of the great 
need of carefully guarding the early years of our 
children’s lives,—a thing which has not yet been 
recognized by the majority of American parents. It 
will emphasize the right understanding of this forma- 
tive stage of the affections and interests of children, 
which has so much to do with the creating of the 
right attitude toward life. Let us, therefore, do all 
in our power, not only to sustain the Unit, but to in- 
crease the number of kindergartners who may be 
sent to this work. In another part of this magazine 
[ have spoken of the various ways in which the 
different branches of the I. K. U. have already earned 
money for this noble cause. 


ELIZABETH HARRISON. 


Report of the Committee on Music 


THE Music Committee presents its report, recom- 
mendations, and suggestions, camouflaged a bit, per- 
haps, but iterating and reiterating the substance of 
many previous reports, for there are still great and 
untried possibilities and opportunities for music in 
its relation to the child in kindergarten. 

The developments in our national experiences 
this past year have brought to light a significant 
condition of affairs, and of one of these we should 
consider the import. Hundreds of thousands of young 
men from every part of the country, representing 
all phases of educational processes, have been as- 
sembled in the training camps to put their life ex- 
periences at the service of humanity. One great need 
was quickly discovered. ‘The officials said, ‘‘We can’t 
have a fighting army unless we have a singing 
army!’’ It is difficult to believe that there was not 
much of a common basis to begin with! Perhaps 
one in one hundred, or, it might not be overestimat- 
ing the number to say one in one thousand, knew 
more than one verse of even our national songs. The 
average city lad could hum or whistle the latest rag- 
time, or so-called popular tune; those from the rural 
communities not even that. The popular songs were 
tried first in the effort to interest and arouse enthusi- 
asm, but they were quickly worn threadbare because 
they contained no element of truth or beauty. 

In solving this problem, the help and advice of 
cultured, experienced, and practical musicians have 
been sought, and at present in many of the camps 
and training stations, the boys are singing stirring 
folk songs, inspiring chorals, and other tunes which 
have come down to us asa heritage of the past, as 
well as good tunes of the present which have been 
furnished with words of a type not common and 
vulgar, but voicing the spirit of the hour, in its best 
and highest thought. 
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“COMPARE THE 
WORK” 


The high standard set for “ROYAL” Typewriters permits 
of no compromise. Materials MUST be of the highest qual- 
ity; the workmanship MUST be that of skilled artisans; the 
service rendered by the machine and the company MUST 
be beyond criticism. 

A “ROYAL” Typewriter does such a variety of work and 
does everything so perfectly that it is impossible to buy a 
typewriter to-day—and to be certain of having bought the 
best—without having had a demonstration of the “ROYAL.” 

No obligation to buy a ““ROYAL” is implied if you tele- 
phone, write or call for a demonstration. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Main Office, 364-366 Broadway, New York 


Factory: Hartford, Conn. Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Springfield, Mass., 3d Nat. Bank Building 
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[t may be said, ‘‘What has this 
to do with the problems of this 
committee?’’ but the answer is, 
‘Where is there a better place for 
the love and appreciation of music, 
such an important element in 
life experience,- to be born and 
nurtured, than in the early years 
of the child of kindergarten age?”’ 

To this end the committee ur- 
gently recommends a serious con- 
sideration of two points: first, 
good music; and second, more ade- 
quate preparation of the teacher 
with respect to the music prob- 
lem. 

It is of comparatively little 
value to prepare lists of good music 
to be used in kindergarten unless 
it is to be administered at the 
hands of skillful and cultured 
teachers, who have either a keen 
appreciation or a specific musical 
training, and are thus able to 
make vital use of the material. 
Such material in the hands of the 
untrained teacher is just as value- 
less as the kindergarten gifts and 
occupations in the hands of the 
layman who has no knowledge of 
their psychological and educa- 
tional value. A questionnaire re- 
cently sent out to kindergarten 
and normal training schools. re- 
veals a great need in respect to the 
music training of kindergartners, 
if music is to be of any value in the 
educational and spiritual develop- 
ment of the child. It may be 
suggested that many young women 
come to the normal schools for 
training who have had many years 
of music study. To such, the 
training schools should offer a 
course in music paralleling its 
other subjects of study, that is, 
in the application of educational 
principles based on the needs and 
processes of development in re- 
spect to the child with whom they 
are to deal. 

In the case of the number who 
have had no previous training 
in this art, the period given to 
music in most training schools 
is much too brief for any novice 
to acquire its principles and proc- 
esses in the time allotted. Here is 
a problem for the normal and 
training schools, with which the 
committee would gladly co-operate 
in an effort to find a solution. 

The need for the best music for 
the little child is self-evident. 
We should have the same standard 


for music in the kindergarten that 
we demand from our symphony 


concert programs and artist re- 
citals. 
Both songs and instrumental 


music should be chosen with ref- 
erence to the highest standards 
of the art, and there is a great 
fund of simple and truly beautiful 
music which the child can learn 
to love, appreciate, and express. 

The following experiment, con- 
ducted by Miss Lillian Bissell 
in Miss B’s kindergarten, suggests 
possibilities of the working out 
of a plan which might obtain where 
the kindergartner herself was not 
equipped to deal with the music 
problem. It is given in Miss 
Bissell’s own words. ‘‘I was asked 
one day if I could supply weekly 
performances of good music for 
the children of Miss B’s kinder- 
garten. I replied that I would 
like to give a course based on an 
educational principle. I thoroughly 
believe that if hearing and atten- 
tion be caught young enough by 
the best in any line, a standard is 
unconsciously established against 
which poor and mediocre material, 
later on, will have no particularly 
bad effect. Miss said, ‘Go 
ahead. You may have my kinder- 
garten as a laboratory.’ Ten 
fifteen-minute periods we have 
spent on the experiment. She 
and I, as well as all the others 
sufficiently in connection with the 
work to have a worth while opin- 
ion, agree that it had decided 
value. The background of the 
program each time has been the 
dance, the song, and either a 
descriptive or non-descriptive com- 
position. The first program was a 
march by Bach, Zhe Birdling, 
by Grieg, and a short adaptation 
of the Hallelujah Chorus. They 
marched to the Bach, they listened 
to hear the piano sing, ‘Hallelujah,’ 
and they also heard the bird’s 
note. The next week they recog- 
nized all three without being told. 

“After the playing of the Largo 
by a violinist and myself, at one 
lesson, one of the most thrilling 
instants of hush from those tiny 
tots I have ever experienced, was 
sufficient proof of the need of just 
that sort of work with the weeny 
ones. After this quiet of those 
wiggly little people, one little girl 
whispered, The Largo. Do you 
wonder we were thrilled? 


“They had been directed to 
listen for the prickers of Schubert’s 
Little Hedge Rose, and | had em- 
phasized the staccato accompani- 
ment which carries the idea over. 
Then we played a violin descrip- 


tion of MacDowell's Wild Rose, 
and they could not find any 
prickers on that one. Then | 


gave them Tschaikowsky’s Song 
of the Lark, which they immedi- 
ately recognized as a bird’s note. 

‘We are planning to work out a 
course for next year. Sometimes 
we shall have a singer (as fine a one 
along the interpretive side as we 
can get), sometimes other instru- 
mentalists, to keep the interest 
through variety, and broaden the 
listening capacity through a varied 
projection.”’ 


List of Music Used 
Bach-Cady .. 
Bach .. 


Handel 


Folk Songs and Dances 

Varch 

Largo 

flallelujah Chorus—Ar- 
rangement for Kinder- 
garten by L. B. 

Boy Scout March 

Little Sandman 


Handel . 


Grant-Schatter. 


Brahms .. 


Mozart Minuet 

Mozart Minuet from Don Gio- 
vannt 

Schubert Little Hedge Rose 

Chopin, . Preludes Nos. 7 and 20 

Grieg .. Butterfly 

Grieg . _Birdling 

MacDowell . Polonaise 

MacDowell. To a Wild Rose (with 
violin) 

Sapellnikoff. Dance of the Elves 

Tschaikowsky.... Song of the Lark 

Albeniz . A Tango 

Albeniz . Seguidilla 

Chopin. . Waltz in A Flat 


It seems to me that this wonder- 
ful wealth of the best music, 
comprehensible by children, should 
be arranged so as to be at the dis- 
posal of the grandfathers and 
grandmothers of our future men 
and women. When some one said 
to me, “Why bother about the 
children’s culture?’’ quoting Dr. 
Holmes’ reference to the grand- 
fathers, I said, ‘“The sooner you 
get the children, the sooner you 
catch the grandfathers.” 

In closing, the committee pre- 
sents this pathetic appeal, voiced 
at the conclusion of Peter Pan, 
‘“‘Please, won't you believe in us?”’ 


MAUDE THAYER, Chairman. 
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A pumpkin bigger than my head 
have for Hallowe'en, 

It came with things from grandma's farm 
All tucked away between--- 


Here is a part of the Hallowe’en Song from 
the book 


CHILD SONGS 


MARY GRANT O’SHERIDAN and 
BEATRICE MACGOWAN SCOTT 
Every song of which appeals to the child be- 
cause it has to do with interests vital to child- 
hood. Here are nature songs, action songs, 
patriotic songs—all of striking originality, with 
words that little children understand, and mel- 
odies they can easily learn and quickly sing. 
| Bound with strong paper cover. 
‘\\ 


Price, 35 cents. 


NATURE TRUTHS for PRIMARY GRADES 
told in veise and melody— 


SONGS oF THE GRASS FOLK 


By MARY GRANT O’SHERIDAN and 
BEATRICE MACGOWAN SCOTT 


An unusual collection of little songs which portray to the child in short, tuneful 
melodies the characteristics of the grass folk creatures in such a pleasing way that 
they will make a strong appeal to the kindergartner and primary teacher. There are 
songs about the little ants, the cricket, the butterfly, and many others. Bound with 
strong paper cover. Price, 35 cents. 


A BOOK oF CHILDREN’S SONGS 


By MAY MORGAN 
and ADOLF WEIDIG 
A varied collection of songs for one or two voices, with piano accompaniment, written in 
simple, pleasing melody so that they are perfectly adapted to young voices. There are 
songs of the sea, the wind, the birds, and other interests of childhood. Bound in strong 
paper cover. Price, 35 cents. 


BOOKS LIKE THESE ARE ALWAYS A WELCOME ADDITION TO THE 
COLLECTION OF EVERY KINDERGARTNER AND PRIMARY TEACHER 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. CHICAGO 


BRADLEY’S Straight Line Picture Cut-Outs 


A series of twelve plates of designs of familiar objects made with straight lines with the fewest — cessary curves t« 
make the parts complete Cut out and joined todether with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with eac h Be hey are then 
colored with crayon or water colors. When finished the design has been transformed into an attractive paper toy. 

Kindergarten and First Grade teachers wil! find this the most attractive material they have ever used for first steps 


in paper cutting and construction. It is also excellent as an educational pastime for use in the home. 


No. 8212 FAIRY TALES 
No. 8213 THE FAMILY -No. 8215 MOTHER GOOSE SERIES 
No. 8214 ALICE IN WONDERLAND SERIES No. 8216 MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS 
Price, per set, $0.25; postage $0.06 additional 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY : : : Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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Report of the Social Service 
Work of the I. K. U. 


EIGHTY-ONE organizations out 
of one hundred thirty had made 
reports on war service before 
June 10 when the year’s report 
closed. Following is the number 
of organizations reporting the ac- 
tivities specified : 


rome Vielting.............. 24 
Mothers’ Meetings 20 
Day Nurseries..... 13 
Voluntary Assistance in Ele- 
mentary Grades........... 15 


Excursions or Club Work with 


Children of Any Age....... 18 
Sumor Red Cross............. 16 
Sunday-school Work......... 4 
Classes in War Work, such as 

Food Conservation, First 

Aid, Knitting, etc.......... 19 
Social Settlement or Center... 9 
13 
Vacation Scmools............ 1 
War Relief and Red Cross En- 

Subscriptions for Kg. Unit.... 20 
8 
Play ground Work. ns . 4 


Assistance in Baby Cc ampaign. 6 
Adoption of French and Bel- 
gian Orphans....... 
Americanization Work....... 7 
19 
17 
Surgical Dressings........... 12 
Care of Children 
Raising of Funds for Support of 
Slum Kindergarten........ 1 
Literary Work for Children. 2 
War Study Class........ 
Home Nursing Course....... 2 
War Relief Benefit Sales...... 11 
Assistance in Entertaining for 
Training Camps........... 
Classes in Games, Stories, 
Hand Work, etc., with older 


One of the interesting things 
which has arisen in correspondence 
in connection with the work of 
our I. K. U. Social Service Com- 
mittee has been many suggestions 
of new lines of influence which 
have been created by kindergart- 
ners. For example, one  wide- 
awake kindergartner in Missouri 
took our first letter to the princi- 
pal of her school and asked him to 
read it to all the teachers in the 


; 
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building. This resulted in their 
petitioning the school board to 
be allowed to keep the school 
building open until six o’clock for 
the sake of the children whose 
fathers had gone into the nation’s 
service, either as soldiers or work- 
men, and whose mothers in conse- 
quence had gone out of the home 
for the bread winning of the family. 
All the teachers in the building 
volunteered to take turns in re- 
maining with the children and 
directing some form of out-of- 
school activities. The school was 
in one of the poor districts of the 
city where such work was needed. 
Another inspired kindergartner, 
also in Missouri, writes that she 
is endeavoring to place before all 
normal schools of her state the 
value of training young women 
teachers along the line of story 
telling, play activities, and simple 
hand work, such as may be carried 
on in vacant lots or church parlors 
or other available places, where 
children, from whom the god of 
war has taken their fathers for the 
trenches and their mothers for 
the factories, may be gathered 
and kept happy and well and busy. 
Still another enterprising kin- 
dergartner has taken our urgent 
call to the editor of her town paper 
and gained from him a promise to 
publish each week such accounts of 
wholesome activities and encour- 
aging results from this voluntary 
army of play-and-work as she 
could collect, and thereby spread 
the information about such work 
not only among the kindergartners 
but among the untrained young 
women of the locality, who would 
gladly serve if they knew how. 
Still another has written a letter 
to the various women’s clubs in 
her locality asking them to help 
along the lines of social recreation 
in which children themselves would 
take part rather than to get up en- 
tertainments to amuse children. 
She argued that little dramas 
enacted by the children or a con- 
cert given by them for some cause 
in which they are interested would 
be far more interesting and edu- 
cative than the average moving 
picture show, and that these need 
not cost more than the show if the 
children would furnish their own 
costumes from borrowed garments 
or help make them from cheap 
materials, and that this would be 


SCHOOL 


he 
METHODS 


BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 


Elementary Schools, rural and graded. 


Its use will do much to lighten 


the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 
making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 
plans for the work and for working to 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 
A number of experienced teachers give 

best approved methods, plans, devices, 

for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRA 


A very successful author of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 
reading lessons in grammar _ grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN TEACH- 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe use of English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 
A collection of new little stories written 
especially for conversation and for oral 
and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on 
these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 
Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 


children. The methods especially apply 
to primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD! ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 
Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING FOR PUPILS TO 
MAKE 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, etc. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. J ones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, Ill. 
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The Palmer Method of 
Business Writing 


The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- 
ence between uniformly successful results in teach 


ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results. 
Investigate a school system where the Palmer 
Method Plan has really been followed. You will 
want the same resultsin YOUR schools. A. postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step 
in the right direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, Portland, Ore. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Br. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 
Norma! Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 


secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Short-Story Writing 


Mr. catalog free. Write to-day. 
The tome Correspondence School Dept.382 Springfield, Mass. 


part of the fun. A large field of 
child-saving is suggested by this 
plan, for children love to enter 
into a new world by dramatizing 
some new role, and they sing more 
earnestly and with more expres- 
sion when they are singing for 
some definite impersonal cause than 
when they are singing to show how 
well they can sing. Such activi- 
ties as are just described develop 
the spirit of co-operation and 
community life, which is genuine 
training for democracy. 

One letter told of a kindergartner 
who had been a “‘shut-in”’ for years, 
but she was making her contribu- 
tion by getting the names of soldiers 
who were convalescing in hospitals 
and writing cheery letters to them. 

Of course there were many re- 
ports of joke-books gotten up for 
the cantonments and scrapbooks 
of cartoons that were clever. 

One kindergarten group did a 
certain amount of knitting in ex- 
change for a drama which was 
given by a near-by college group, 
and the receipts were given in the 
name of the kindergarten group 
to the Red Cross. Some canned 
fruit for an orphan asylum, others 
carried flowers to the hospitals. 

All these earnest patriotic ac- 
tivities and many more similar 
ones were reported with enthu- 
siasm. They undoubtedly did 
good and brought cheer to the 
recipient. But the question arises, 
were they the best use of a trained 
kindergartner’s time? There was 
no definite organized purpose. 

It was not until Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis returned from her first 
trip of investigation of the condi- 
tion of children in France that 
the work of the kindergartners 
began to show definite co-opera- 
tive organization, by their accept- 
ance of the responsibility of main- 
taining a Kindergarten Unit in 
France. The tone of the letters 
received since then is much more 
decided and more practical. Some 
fine ideas for raising money for 
the Kindergarten Unit have suc- 
ceeded so well that they deserve 
to be passed on to other branches, 
but more need to be reported. 
Will you not send in some state- 
ment of what your branch is 
doing to raise its portion of money, 
and the best suggestions will be 
published in this magazine. Do 
not let us slacken our “‘expert 


services’? volunteered, but let us 
find our recreation as well as our 
satisfaction in devising ways and 
means for this touchingly beauti- 
ful work, of bringing cheer to 
these sad young lives. 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, 
Chairman Social Service Committee 


See page after Contents. 


News Items 


At arecent meeting of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Teachers’ Club, at which 
each department of the schools 
presented a ‘‘stunt,’”’ the kinder- 
gartners tried to make their part 
carry a message to the audience by 
showing some of the patriotic 
activities of the kindergarten dur- 
ing the year. Kindergartners car- 
rying banners marched across the 
open-air amphitheater where the 
meeting was held, then the banner 
bearing the words, ‘Our Food 
Pledge,’’ was held aloft and all 
recited: 


I promise in my country’s need 
To be a soldier true. 

I cannot go away to fight, 
But what I can, I'll do. 

I will be careful of the things 
I use at school or play, 

And leave no food upon my plate 
That must be thrown away. 

All this I will do cheerfully 
And not complain of it, 

Because [ am an American 
And want to do my bit. 


Another banner with the words, 
“Thrift Stamps,’” was held aloft 
and the kindergartners sang the 
“round” learned at the Chicago 
convention, beginning, “Are you 
saving,” etc. 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those in- 


*terested should write immediately to Frank- 


lin Institute, Dept. W264, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 
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Another banner said, ‘‘We are 
saving nut shells and fruit pits.” 

Still another banner bore the 
words, ‘‘For the refugee children of 
France and Belgium. We sent 
$300.”". Miss Anna Littell, super- 
visor of kindergartens, told of the 
work of the Kindergarten Unit for 
France and its need. 

Miss Patty S. Hill of Teachers 
College will speak before the 
Primary-Kindergarten Section of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, November 6. On No- 
vember 7, she will. address the 
members of the National Council 


of Primary Education at their: 
annual luncheon. 
The annual meeting of the 


Connecticut Valley Kindergarten 
Association will be held in New 
Haven, Ct., November 2. Besides 
an interesting and profitable pro- 
gram there will be an exhibit of 
work, suitable and simple enough 
for young children. Miss Jessie 
[. Scranton, supervisor of kinder- 
gartens in New Haven, will have 
charge of local arrangements for 
the meeting, and local members are 
enthusiastic in their preparations. 
Miss Lima Culver of Hartford is 
president, and Miss Edith L. Cook 
of Hartford, secretary. 

The St. Louis Froebel Society 
extended an invitation to all kin- 
dergartners and primary teachers 
of the city to attend its September 
meeting, when Dr. John Withers, 
superintendent of schools, gave 
a report of the Silver Anniversary 
of the International Kindergarten 
Union, held in Chicago in June. 

During the meeting of the In- 
diana State Teachers’ Association 
to be held in Indianapolis, October 
30, 31, and November 1, the state 
Primary Council will have a ban- 
quet at the Claypool Hotel. Miss 
Flora Torrence of Indianapolis, 
state chairman, will preside, and 
Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, na- 
tional chairman, will speak on 
Greater Freedom and Activity in 
Primary Grades. Miss Gail Cal- 
merton of Fort Wayne will discuss 
phases of the Atlantic City meet- 
ing last February, and Miss Belle 
Caftey of Evansville and Miss Sue 
Blazingham will bring messages 
from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Miss Anna _ Broch- 
hausen of Indianapolis will speak 
on A mericanization and Mrs. Eliza 


Blaker of Indianapolis and Miss 
Alta Adkins of Hammond, on 
Child Conservation. 


BS 


Milwaukee Normal School 
Notes 


Miss Mary B. Fox, formerly 
of the kindergarten department 
of the University of Utah, has 
accepted a position as assistant 
kindergarten supervisor in the Mil- 
waukee Normal School to succeed 
Miss Martha D. Fink, who takes 
a leave of absence. 

Miss Blanche Lovett, recently 
of the kindergarten department of 
the Iowa State Normal College, 
takes charge of one of the kinder- 
gartens in the Milwaukee Normal 
School, to succeed Miss Harriet 
Howard. 

Miss Isabelle Hulburt has been 
appointed to the kindergarten po- 
sition in the Oshkosh Normal 
School. She is a graduate of the 
Milwaukee Normal School, and 
has had charge of the kindergarten 
and of the musical work in the 
schools of Wittenberg, Wis., for 
three years. 

Neillsville is meeting the needs 
of its four-year-old children by 
having a kindergarten in one of 
its schools in the morning, and 
in the other in the afternoon. 
The work in both is in charge of 
Miss Mildred Scott of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School. 

The school authorities of Spring 
Green have engaged Miss Hazel 
Spinner of the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal, to take charge of the newly 
organized kindergarten and of the 
music and drawing in the grades. 

Montello has opened a kinder- 
garten, with Miss Phyllis Palmer 
of the . Milwaukee Normal in 
charge. She will also teach music 
in the grades. 

Ripon has appointed Miss Alma 
Olstead of the Milwaukee Normal 
School to its newly organized kin- 


dergarten. 

Tribute to Mrs. Alice Putnam 

At the Silver Anniversary meet- 
ing of the I. K. U. Mrs. Alice 
O’Grady Moulton gave the fol- 
lowing tribute to Mrs. Alice Haven 
Putnam, one of the pioneers, who 
was unable to be present: 

Mrs Putnam has been asso- 
ciated with every phase of the 


Bradley Quality Books 


For the Primary Teacher 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

“An answer to the universal plea of child- 
hood’’—providing for children of three to eight 
years new stories of intense interest, based on a 
carefully considered plan to train the child to 
think. It is the first book to present stories in 
groups with contrasting treatment and conti- 
nuity of theme. 

‘“*Another Story’’—and still another—can be 
told to entertain and interest without diverting 
the train of thought. The first story appeals to 
the child’s knowledge founded on experience, 
the second to his reasoning powers, while the 
third is fanciful and is especially designed to 
stimulate the imagination. 

Cloth. 335 pages. Price, $1.50 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 

By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
This book contains over fifty best stories for 
children, each adapted for the immediate use. 
without change, of the story teller. It isa graded 
collection, offering to children and parents a 
course in stories that will result in mental and 
moral training. It represents the best writing 
for children in stories by such authors as Tolstol, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjérnson, George Mac- 
Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden and 
many others. 
Cloth. 


364 pages. Price, $1.50 


Milton Bradley Company 
PUBLISHERS 
Springfield - Massachusetts 


War Emergency 
Bulletins 


Some Sugar-Saving Sweets for Every Day. 
By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
Day Monroe. 60 recipes. 20 cents. 


Ninety Tested, Palatable, and Economical 
Recipes. Tested by the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 


How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 
Economical Menus and Directions for 
Marketing. By Professor M. S. Rose. 

20 cents. 


Economical Diet and Cookery in Time of 
Emergency. By Professors Rose and Win- 
chell and Miss Shapleigh. 15 cents. 


Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
Children. By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon. 20 cents. 


Lessons in Home Nursing. 


3y Professor I. 
M. Stewart. 


15 cents. 


Tested International Recipes. 
M. B. Van Arsdale, Miss 
and others. 60 recipes. 
January, 1918. 


By Professor 
Day Monroe, 
20 cents. Ready 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Coarse ; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 


we offer onder Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, #alaries. 
Principal. catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Corressendence Schoo!, Dept. 49, Sprinafield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 


PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


= 


Used fn al! the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education 'n 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
Ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo.rda, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p!ate fn slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE BILICATB BOOKSLATE OO, 
20-22-24 Vesey New York, 


4 


Highest Awards—Gold Medals 


AMERICAN: 


The Old Faithful Crayons 


Philadelphia 1876 
San Francisco and San Diego 1915 


nel! and leading colleges. 


and Preparstery, Agricelteral, Com- | 
Departments. | 


mercial, Hormal and Civil Service 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Prof. Senene and Civil Service Bzaminations. 


THe HOME CORRESPONDENCE ‘SCHOOL | 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


work for the kindergarten for 
forty-five years. Hers was the 
first permanent training school in 
Chicago and from it have gone out 
many fine graduates. Their en- 
thusiasm for their work has taken 
them all over the world. In the 
Philippines, Japan, Hawaii, all 
over the United States, every- 
where indeed one finds graduates 
of her school, worthy representa- 
tives of her work, distinguished by 
a steadiness and sense of high pur- 
pose always. 

Mrs Putnam’s work had two 
distinguishing characteristics, a 
sense of vision and deep sincerity. 
These are the things that make a 
great teacher. 

There were two sides to her 
work in Chicago. One was pro- 
fessional. Her breadth of view 
and cultivation of mind led her to 
support every educational and pro- 
gressive movement. The other 
was her personal relation to people, 
her great kindness of heart, and 
power of making friends. Many 
have spoken of her constant help- 
fulness. Her hand was always 
ready to welcome and her home 
was an inspiration to all who came 
there. 

I know all will join with me 
in feeling that there is no one whom 
we would desire to remember 
more at this time or to whom we 
would render more heartfelt trib- 
ute. 

Mrs. Moulton also read part of 
a letter from Mrs. Putnam, as 
follows: 


““My dear friends of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union: 

“It is with very sincere regret 
that I find myself unable to be 
present at the annual conference 
this year in my native city, but 
I am obliged to send my greeting 
by letter. 

‘‘l well remember the first meet- 
ing of the Kindergarten Union, 
before it became International, in 
Detroit. Our good friend, Dr. 
Hailmann, presided, and Elizabeth 
Peabody as well as many other 
loyal students of Froebel were 
present. The meeting was rather 
informal but full of inspiration for 
those of us who were there. This 
was long before I thought of 
going into that branch of educa- 
tion. I went because I loved to 
play with children and had an idea 
that"this man Froebel, of whom I 


had vaguely heard, might give 
me some hints. 

‘‘May those who take part in the 
meetings become daily more and 
more imbued with spiritual pur- 
pose, and have strength to endure 
until right shall prevail. 

‘Believe me, my dear friends, 

Yours most loyally, 
Alice H. Putnam.”’ 


Book Notices 


THE GoosE QuILL. By Louise 
Robinson. Illustrated by Clara 
Atwood Fitts. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., Boston. 

Teachers of third grade will 
welcome this language book writ- 
ten especially for use with children 
of third grade age. Suitable stand- 
ard selections are included, with 
helpful suggestions for making use 
of them in school so that children 
will learn to write and speak the 
English language correctly. 


THE THIRD BOOK OF STORIES FOR 
THE STORY TELLER. By Fanny 
E. Coe. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.00 net. 
Another useful book for the 

third grade teacher is this third 

book of stories, which can also be 
used by the busy mother and the 
social service worker. It gives in 

a convenient form twenty stories 

drawn from many nations and 

from widely differing sources. 

The book is rich in moral appeal 

and the stories are so simple in 

form that it could serve as a 

supplementary reader. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY 
SkUNK. By Thornton W. Bur- 
gess. Illustrated by Harrison 
Cady. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Price, $0.50 net. 

The eighteenth in the series of 
animal stories, which are so much 
enjoyed by children, is devoted to 
the adventures of the skunk, who 
uses his own weapon to protect 
himself from the pranks of his 
playmates. It tells of some of the 
troubles and the good times which 
come up in his everyday life. 


THE CHILD’s GARDEN. By 
Van Evrie Kilpatrick. I[llus- 
trated. World Book Co., Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Price 
$0.48. 

This is a beginners’ book in the 

School Garden Series, with direc- 
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tions so clear and definite that any 
child who can read can under- 
stand them. It is intended to be 
used in the third grade or in any 
grade above where children are 
beginning to make home or school 
gardens for the first time. The 
illustrations are helpful. 


CHILDREN WELL AND Happy. A 
Manual for the Girls’ Health 
League. By May Bliss Dickin- 
son, R. N. Illustrated. Leroy 
Phillips, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston. Price, $0.60 net. 


Since the Girls’ Health League, 
founded by the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has undertaken to teach 
schoolgirls the sacredness. of life, 
to instruct them in personal hy- 
giene, and to give them definite 
knowledge on the care of babies, a 
suitable manual has become es- 
sential to the satisfactory progress 
of the work. The author of this 
manual is chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Girls’ 
Health League, and has had eight 
years’ experience in public health 
work. It is devoted especially to 
the care of babies and will help to 
train the older sisters so that there 
will be many ‘‘better babies.” 
Under the author’s supervision, 
twenty-five attractive illustrations 
were prepared. 


STORIES FOR Every 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 
Price, $1.25 net. 

A new story for each of the 
holidays of the year, with a few 
extra ones “for good measure.” 
The holidays include Mother's 
Day and birthdays, making twenty 
in all, and the boys and girls who 


figure in the stories are mostly of 
school age. 


First LESSONS IN WRITING AND 
DRAWING. Designed by Mrs. 


Mary P. Bowman. Indianola, 
Louisville, Ky. 
The “Groove Impression 


Method”’ introduced in this tablet 
for teaching writing was suggested 
to the author by the experience of 
her little grandson, who found 
writing difficult. Turning over 
the leaf of a tablet, he spied the 
impression of his copy on the 
next page, and began tracing in 
the grooves. His success in learn- 
ing to write by this method in- 


children at an except ly low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 
Card Sewing, $0.50 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $o.10 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes ee a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
ona 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


New York—437-5th Ave. 
Denver—Symes Bldg. 
Spokane—Peyton Bldg. 


‘‘Teaching as a Business,’’ 
with chapters on War, Salaries, etc., sent 


free. Thirty-third year. One fee regis- 
ters in all. 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 


Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 


It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


[From ‘‘Moderator Topics’’—Henry Pattengill, Editor. 


= _That’sa handsome, substantial, attrac- 
tive new home that Thomas Charles 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


Company moved into. That neighbor- 
| hood seems to have great attraction for 
the school publishing houses. This com- 
| pany has been established 40 years in 
| Chicago. They are northwestern agents 
of the Milton Bradley Company. 


We don’t know of any firm that de- 
serves success any more than Goes this 
one. C urteous, square-dealing, capable, 
progressive, and patriotic. May the firm 


be as happy and in the new 
house as in the old. 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, except Indiana Avenue, 
to 23d Street, one block east, or Indiana 
Avenue car to 23d Street, three blocks 
east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 
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spired Mrs. Bowman to design a 
series of grooved copies for be- 
ginners. The method was taken 
up with illiterates and has been 
used in camps of the Y. M. C. A. 
The latest tablet includes small 
letters, capitals, words, numerals, 
and drawings, and could be used 
to advantage by any one just 
learning to write, whether child 
or adult. 


THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE MuIs- 

SION. 

One of the publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, giving the record 
of the reception throughout the 
United States of the special mis- 
sion headed by Viscount Ishii in 
1917. 


CAPTAIN SyLvIA. By Marion 
Ames Taggart. Illustrated by 
Clara M. Burd. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Price, $1.35 net. 

A motherless girl of fifteen who 
is fond of all outdoor things is the 
central figure of this interesting 
story for girls, and she has as com- 
panions a boy and a girl cousin 
with whom she shares her knowl- 
edge of nature. The story is full 
of action, with a touch of mystery 
and a real adventure. 


SCHUMANN ALBUM OF CHILDREN’S 
PIECES FOR PIANO. Illustrated 
by H. Willebeek Le Mair. Bos- 
ton Music Co., Boston. 

Twelve of Schumann’s master- 
pieces dealing with childhood 
scenes are given in this collection, 
for the use especially in develop- 
ing rhythmical feeling in children. 
They are intended, besides stirring 
the imagination and stimulating 
the love of music, to show the 
children how they can represent 
the character of each piece by 
movements that follow the rhythm 
of the music. Simple selections 
like Traumeret and The Merry 
Peasant are included, each one 
full of rhythm which renders it 
suited for dancing. Each selec- 
tion is headed by a colored illus- 
tration, and the book, as a whole, 
is most attractive. 


SINCE THE MOVING PICTURES CAME, it has 
become a custom among the thinking class of men 
and women to go home after the show and right 
away Murine their eyes. Two drops to rest, refresh, 
and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, 50c. Ask Mu- 
rine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the 
Eye free. 


THE LATEST BRADLEY QUALITY BOOK 
ONCE UPON A TIME ANIMAL STORIES 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Power O’Malley 


Children never tire of hearing about ani- 
mals to which human traits are attributed. The 
animals in these stories talk, work, and play 
much like human beings and the results of their 
activities convey valuable moral lessons. Many 
old time stories are embodied in new and care- 
fully edited form, while many more of the tales 
are wholly original with Miss Bailey, and here 
published for the first time. 

The book is illustrated with nine full page 
illustrations by the well-known artist, Power 
O’ Malley, and is printed in large, easy-to-read 
type. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $0.75 


ONCE UPON ATIME 


ANIMAL STORIES 


Send for complete circular of Bradley Quality Books 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION 


Register Now. Enrollment Fee One Dollar. 


Booklet “How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Teachers 
of all the States,’ free to members. Non-members Fifty Cents in stamps. 


Our SpeciaL Fietp: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


One agency that does the work of many. OS Se ES 
The largest in the West. ) ° 


OUR MOTTO “SERVICE” AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Midyear Term Opens February 3, 1919 


Kindergarten and Elementary grade train- 
ing. Two and three year courses. Accredited 
in Illinois and ‘other states. Our teachers in 
great demand. School residence offers a de- 
lightful home life. Situated in one of Chicago's 
most exclusive residential neighborhoods. For 
free catalog address Registrar, CHICAGO 
KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 923 Fine 
Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan’ Blvd., 
Chicago. 


National Kindergarten a» Elementary College 


Kindergarten and Elementary methods. Accredited. Diploma, two 
years. Midyear term Feb. 3 to Aug. 10, 1919, covering Freshman 
Course. Opportunity for teachers to take leave of absence and 
complete first year’s work. This training combines a cultural educa- 
tion, a profession, the best possible preparation for life and an 
opportunity for patriotic service. Dormitories on College grounds. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Illinois. _} 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School 


Fall Term Opened September roth, 1918 


Graduates receive Michigan State Life Certificates for Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Grades. 


For particulars address:— 


CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
133 College Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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